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One of four hydrogen-cooled generators 
supplying the CEA grid in Lancashire, this giant 
has an output of 75,000 kVA. It was 

built by Metropolitan-Vickers — and AE]. 


A transistor like this — the smallest kind of valve — 
may be used in a deaf-aid, or in equipment 

that controls whole industrial plants. They are 

made by British Thomson-Houston — and AEFI. 


LARGE rove SMALL 


Electrical equipment may weigh hundreds of 
tons or but a fraction of an ounce. This 
turbo-alternator is part of an installation 
which covers an acre of ground, the tiny 
transistor barely a thumbnail. Both are made 
by AEI companies. Associated Electrical 
Industries is a practical partnership of great 
firms collaborating in research and economy 
of manufacture. 

An investment in AEI is an investment in all these 


companies : 
The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
& 


Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 
Birlec Ltd. 
& 
Coldrator Ltd. 
& 
The Edison i “wees Co. Ltd. 
Ferguson ae Ltd. 


Newton Victor Ltd. 


& 


The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. 


Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 


Raw 


Sunvic Controls Ltd. 


Siemens Brothers & Co. Ltd. 


& 


Australian Electrical Industries Pty. Ltd. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


OTHING could better illustrate the new position of power which 

Germany—especially Western Germany—has achieved than that 

Dr. Adenauer, having secured Russian recognition for the Federal 
Republic, has served notice to his Allies that he would regard recognition 
by them of the satellite government in Eastern Germany as an “ unfriendly 
act.’ It would be tragic if the world’s hopes of disarmament were to be 
blighted, and the forthcoming discussions at Geneva prejudiced, by any 
commitments to Germany which are not strictly justified by treaty obliga- 
tion. If the Russians have recognized the Federal Republic there is no 
very obvious reason why Western nations should not, for the time being, 
recognize the East German Government. To do so would not be to 
acknowledge the present partition of Germany as permanent, but rather 
to adjourn the reunification of that country until other more vital problems 
have been settled. 


Muddled Thinking about Germany 


E remarked last month that German unity was becoming a fetish 

in the minds of Western statesmen. The Press, too, is showing 
signs of obsession and muddled thinking, even in the most unlikely 
quarters. For instance, there are few more intelligent journals than the 
Economist; yet on September 17 a leading article in that paper asserted 
the principle that Germany must be reunited in freedom before security 
could be achieved. Only thus, it was maintained, could “ an organically 
stable basis for agreement’ be reached. And it was further suggested 
that “the more Germany becomes integrated into the Western system, 
the greater the security for the Russians, since there will be more restraints 
upon any eastward-looking nationalism among Germans (the French can 
be counted on for that).” 

All this appears to us to be strictly nonsensical. Why should it be 
supposed that there will be less “* eastward-looking nationalism” in a 
united than in a divided Germany? Even assuming that the 1939 frontiers 
are restored, it can hardly be said that 1939 was a year in which German 
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nationalism was in abeyance. The precedents are not encouraging. 
German unity has never contributed to an “ organically stable ’’ Europe 
and, although there is evidence that the Germans are now going through 
an anti-militarist phase, there is no reason to think that their national 
character has fundamentally changed. They will certainly not consent 
to be “‘ integrated into the Western system ’—whatever that may mean. 
(What exactly is “‘ the Western system,” and what precisely is meant by 
** integrated ’ in this context?) They are a proud, resentful and self- 
sufficient people; they have no love for their neighbours, either to the 
east or to the west; the Cold War has enabled them to recover with 
astonishing rapidity from their defeat in 1945, and we are now being asked 
to agree that their recovery should be completed before the Cold War 
can be brought to an end. To the Economist this appears as the proper 
order of priorities; to us it seems to be simply the diplomacy of Bedlam. 


Disarmament Prospects 


HE Foreign Ministers’ meeting at Geneva would not be plain sailing 

even if the subject of disarmament alone were under discussion. 
Preparatory negotiation has shown that the Great Powers have widely 
differing views as to what practical steps should now be taken. On the 
whole the British suggestion—that there should be, as it were, a “ pilot 
scheme ” of disarmament in Europe—seems to be the most promising. 
If such a scheme were adopted, it would not only give some security in 
itself but would also serve as a model for more ambitious projects when 
confidence had to some extent revived. It is idle to hope that any system 
of general disarmament, with effective scrutiny and control, can be 
brought into force while international relations are still so strained. If, 
however, there is a genuine will to disarm on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
—and if the German question is not allowed to complicate matters unduly 
—it should be possible to make a useful beginning at Geneva. Perhaps 
the British plan will commend itself as a rough formula for agreement. 


Facts and Figures 


HILE disarmament is being considered, it is clearly of advantage to 

the public that there should be on sale, very moderately priced, a 
compendious study of military strengths, by an acknowledged expert. 
Such a study now exists (The Economics of Defence, by Jules Menken, 
Ampersand Ltd., 3s. 6d.), and we urge our readers to buy it and read it. 
The book consists of only 100 pages, but it is full of information and very 
well printed. Some of the chapter headings—‘* The Soviet Economy and 
Preparation for War,” “ The Soviet Industrial Base,” “‘ The Soviet 
Atomic and Nuclear Effort ’°—show that the book is concerned with the 
defence problem in its wider aspect, though statistical comparisons of 
a more obvious kind are also provided. 
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Mr. Menken seldom errs on the side of over-optimism, but in his 
conclusion he admits that during the past year or so the “‘ more sombre 
outlook ” which the hydrogen bomb created has been “ relieved by rays 


- of stronger hope.” 


Inflation at Home 


R. BUTLER’S efforts to curb inflation cannot yet be said to have 

succeeded. On July 25, it will be remembered, he introduced 
measures of credit restriction, supplementary to those which he had in- 
troduced in February. The latest measures included a request to the 
banks to achieve “‘ a positive and significant reduction in their advances 
outstanding ”; an increase in certain hire-purchase down-payments; 
restrictions on Government expenditure, particularly overseas; and some 
restraint on capital expenditure by local authorities and the nationalized 
industries. Many private individuals and small firms have felt that the 
inflationary effect of Government spending, and of borrowing by publicly- 
owned concerns, has been so much greater than that of personal or small- 
scale overdrafts, that the “ credit squeeze” in its present form is both 
inequitable and somewhat unrealistic. It will not be possible to judge the 
effects of the Chancellor’s present policy until about the end of the year: 
meanwhile it is almost certain that he will take more drastic action to 
meet the threat to Britain’s economy. 


** No Crisis ”’ 


OVERNMENTS are always obliged to talk reassuringly when there 

is any sign of a general loss of confidence. Rumours of devaluation, 
unless strongly contradicted, can themselves make devaluation inevitable. 
Mr. Butler has therefore been at pains to scout any suggestion that Britain 
is going through an economic crisis, and he has vigorously asserted his 
determination to maintain the existing parity of the pound. The favourite 
line of argument nowadays is that, while the country is experiencing 
‘**temporary difficulties,” which are merely by-products of an unprece- 
dented boom, the economy is in fact “ fundamentally sound.” 

How true is this diagnosis? Production is admittedly at a record level: 
in the first half of this year it was 6 per cent. higher than in the correspond- 
ing period of last year. Unemployment is amazingly low: in June only 
1 per cent. of the population were out of work. Nevertheless we have an 
adverse balance of trade, which is due partly to foreign competition in 
export markets, but above all to excessive consumption at home. Our 
full employment and high production are therefore in fairly imminent 
danger and, although the T.U.C. Conference at Southport voted against 
an indiscriminate scramble for higher wages, the costs of industry will in 
fact increase substantially between now and the end of the year. 
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How can Imports be Cut ? 


HE latest trading figures are by no means so encouraging as some 

commentators seemed to think. It is true that the adverse balance of 
trade dropped from £107-8 million in July to £68-2 million in August. 
But this improvement was not due to any reduction in imports; it was 
caused by an increase in exports, which in its turn almost certainly reflected 
some “catching up” of shipments delayed by the dock strike. Another 
disturbing fact is that the average adverse trade balance for the three 
months June—July—-August was £36-2 million more than for the January- 
May period. 

Since we cannot look for any sudden sensational increase in exports, 
the immediate task must therefore be to cut imports. So far the Chancellor 
has set his face against the method of direct restriction, preferring the 
attempt to limit demand indirectly, through a credit squeeze. It has been 
his policy to cure inflation by internal remedies rather than by cutting 
certain imports off at the source, thereby inviting reprisals. His last 
Budget, though it may have acted in some ways as a stimulus to effort, 
was not without its inflationary features, and the weapon of taxation may 
now have to be used against personal spending, while further cuts in 
Government expenditure are to be expected. We must, however, question 
the wisdom of refusing altogether to countenance “ physical controls.” It 
is very important that a Conservative Government should not appear to 
be doctrinaire, and the illogicality of combining exchange control with a 
refusal, ostensibly on grounds of principle, to control the flow of trade, is 
bound to irritate a public which is suffering at home from measures 
more Draconian than Gladstonian in character. 


Hint to the Americans 


HE country which most clearly deserves to have its exports to us cut 

by direct British Government action is the United States of America. 
The ideal of Free Trade, which has been so often and so insistently pro- 
claimed from Washington, means very little in practice to the legislators 
on Capitol Hill, when the interests of their constituents are at stake. 
President Eisenhower’s liberal proposals have been obstructed at every 
stage, and he has recently decided to allow a 50 per cent. increase in the 
tariff on imported bicycles. Mr. Butler made a sarcastic reference to this 
decision in his speech at the meeting of the International Monetary Fund, 
held this year in Istanbul. ‘‘ Now should be the time,” he said, “‘ to 
abandon the metaphor and speed of the velocipede and hope for a more 
up-to-date propulsion towards wider trade opportunities.” He also 
hinted that American protectionism might force us to “ agonizing re- 
appraisals ’’ of our own trade policy, though it is hard to see what he can 
have meant by this unless he is prepared to consider direct cuts on imports 
from the United States. 
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Tariff Negotiations 


ERHAPS in consequence of Mr. Butler’s unusually strong words, the 

American Government issued on September 22 a list of 900 imports 
which it will submit at the next meeting of G.A.T.T., with a view to 
possible tariff reductions. On three occasions since G.A.T.T. was estab- 
lished in 1947 similar negotiations have been held. This latest gesture on 
the part of the Americans can be welcomed, but not with any exaggerated 
show of jubilation. The meeting of G.A.T.T. will not be taking place 
until next January. Any concessions which the United States may make 
will be reciprocal, and hard bargains will no doubt be driven. At the end 
of October there will be public hearings in Washington at which interested 
parties can make representations. The fact that 900 items have been 
listed does not necessarily mean, therefore, that negotiations will cover 
all of them, and it is significant that bicycles, watches, optical instruments, 
sugar, tuna and countable cotton cloths (such as broadcloth, corduroy and 
velveteen) have been excluded from the original list, which in fact only 
accounts for about 31 per cent. of dutiable, and about 17 per cent. of total, 
American imports. 


Cyprus: A Lamentable Story 


HE Foreign Office has recently come under heavy fire as a result of 

the latest disclosures in the Burgess and Maclean case, which have 
seemed to establish a new record of incompetence and disingenuousness 
on the part of “‘ gentlemen in Whitehall.” In our opinion, however, the 
mishandling of the Cyprus question is no less disgraceful than the Burgess 
and Maclean scandal, and for that too the Foreign Office appears to be 
largely to blame. 

The Three-Power Conference which was held in London last month 
was worse than useless; it did positive harm. Two of the nations involved, 
Greece and Turkey, who had become friends since the war, are now on 
bad terms again, and Great Britain, which in recent years has given 
independence to India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma and the Sudan, and 
which has promised it to other Commonwealth territories, is firmly com- 
mitted to denying self-determination to the Cypriots. The Conference was 
so timed that the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, who has been 
performing his duties with notable success, was only able to take part in 
the latter stages. To the average onlooker it must appear that Cyprus 
has become a football between the Foreign Office and the Colonial 
Office, with the Service Departments also shoving their clumsy feet into 
the game. At a time when the British Commonwealth should be shining 
so brightly by comparison with other Powers—for instance, France—it 
is most unfortunate that in the Eastern Mediterranean we should be 
practising coercion in the name of sovereignty and strategic necessity. 
There can be no moral justification for sovereignty if it is exercised against 
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the will of the governed, and there can be little practical value in military 
establishments which are surrounded by a hostile population. 


Was Evans Guilty ? 


IVE years have passed since Timothy John Evans was hanged for 

the murder of his infant daughter, Geraldine. At the time of his trial 
it was considered safe to assume that he had also murdered his wife, 
whose body was found with that of the child, and the Court of Appeal 
ruled that evidence of his having killed his wife was strictly relevant to 
the charge on which he was convicted. Three years later Evans’s ground- 
floor neighbour, John Reginald Halliday Christie, was found guilty of 
murdering his own wife and confessed at his trial to the murder of 
numerous other women, including Mrs. Evans. Grave doubts were 
immediately felt as to the justice of the Evans verdict, and Mr. John Scott 
Henderson, Q.C., was appointed by the Home Secretary to report on the 
guilt or innocence of Evans. After questioning a number of witnesses— 
including Christie himself, who was awaiting execution—Mr. Scott 
Henderson reported that in his view there had been no miscarriage of 
justice in the Evans case. 

Even at the time of its publication the Scott Henderson report left many 
people unconvinced, and its conclusions have since been very strongly 
and cogently challenged by Mr. Michael Eddowes in a remarkable book 
(The Man on Your Conscience, by Michael Eddowes, Cassell’s, 12s. 6d.). 
This book should be read by everyone who cares for British justice, and 
its arguments should be carefully pondered by those in authority. We 
believe that the case for a new inquiry is overwhelming. 


Justice Must be Seen 


HE Scott Henderson investigation was unsatisfactory in many ways 

—not least in that it was carried out in privacy and under great 
pressure of time. In his report Mr. Scott Henderson did not publish all 
the evidence upon which his findings were based, and he was obliged to 
produce the report before the date which had been fixed for Christie’s 
execution. It is not surprising that the resultant document has become 
the subject of controversy. 

If the Government decide to order another inquiry, we hope that they 
will not again entrust the task to one lawyer assisted by one policeman 
(who with the best will in the world could not be expected to set the public 
mind at rest), but rather to a committee of men and women with varied 
attributes and experience. The hearings should not be held in camera, 
and plenty of time should be allowed for the cross-examination of 
witnesses. Only thus can a true estimate of probabilities be reached and 
the available facts be laid bare for all to see. 
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Party Conferences 


Benes Labour and Conservative Party Conferences are impending as 
we go to press. The Tories will be saluting a new leader, and the 
Socialists will be wondering how much longer Mr. Attlee’s retirement 
can be delayed. He has, unfortunately, been ill during the recess, and he 
may now be more genuinely anxious to hand over than he was immediately 
after the Election. But to whom can he hand over? His deputy, Mr. 
Herbert Morrison, has made himself even more objectionable to the 
Left wing of the Party than Mr. Gaitskell, who has been steadily con- 
solidating his position. Yet even those who favour Mr. Gaitskell’s ultimate 
claim must admit that he is still rather young to become leader. The 
departure of Mr. Attlee at this stage would be an embarrassment to the 
Labour Party and a serious loss to the country. 


L. S. Amery 


_ from this year’s Conservative Conference will be the familiar, 
loved and respected figure of Leo Amery, whose sudden death is 
mourned by a host of friends and admirers. In recent years, we are 
informed, he had no technical right to attend the Party Conference, 
being neither a constituency delegate nor a Member of Parliament. Yet 
his absence would have been noticed and regretted by nearly everyone 
present, as indeed it will be in the years ahead. He had become, as it 
were, an honorary member of the Conference and an honorary leader 
of the Party. He appeared on the platform in his own right, and while 
he spoke for himself he also spoke for, and carried with him, a large 
body of opinion. 

By nature he was an intellectual of the first order, with a craving for 
action not, perhaps, altogether matched by the capacity for taking, or 
persuading others to accept, decisions. This may partly account for the 
fact that his reputation is far greater than his actual record of achieve- 
ment. His work for the Commonwealth, for instance, which will certainly 
endure, was more in the field of ideas than in that of practical administra- 
tion. He understood perfectly, and expressed with singular lucidity, the 
ideal of a free partnership of nations, united in spirit but not bound 
together in a federal system of government. In his Thoughts on the 
Constitution he wrote: ‘ 


We are only gradually beginning to realize, here and in the Domin- 
ions, that the Empire is not an external bond, a Super-State limiting 
our national lives, but, like the Kingdom of Heaven, within us. It is 
not something to which we submit, that owns us: it is something that we 
all own, an enlargement and exaltation of our own national and 
individual lives. 


The point has never been better put. Amery was no “ flag-flapper ”’; 
his faith was a compound of emotion and careful thought. 
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Opportunities Denied 


OST unfortunately he was denied at least two opportunities for 

which his talents and temperament fitted him; he never held the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer and he never became a member of 
the House of Lords. It may well be that he was excluded from the 
Treasury because of his very pronounced and doctrinaire views on fiscal 
policy, but these should not have stood in the way of his being appointed 
during the war. His critique of the Washington Loan Agreement proves 
that he had a surer grasp of economic realities in 1945 than most other 
leading figures on either side of the Atlantic, or on either side in British 
politics. After the convertibility crisis a Socialist economist of excep- 
tional ability, who has since entered public life, remarked to us that 
there could be no doubt Amery would have his niche. It is a great pity 
that he was not given the chance to preside over the Treasury and so to 
influence the Americans with his vast knowledge and sincerity. 

That he never became a peer must obviously have been due to a deter- 
mination not to sabotage the career of his son, Julian, in the House of 
Commons. The Constitution is indeed at fault when an eminent elder 
statesman deliberately excludes himself from the Upper House of Par- 
liament, so that his son should not be excluded from the Lower House 
on his death. It would certainly be most regrettable if Julian Amery 
were now lost to the Commons, but it is a tragedy that the services of 
Leo Amery were not available to the Lords during the last ten years 
of his life. If ever a man was qualified to give senatorial advice, it was he. 


President Eisenhower’s Illness 


S we go to press the news of President Eisenhower’s illness has burst 

upon the world. Our first instinct is to sympathize with him, with his 
family, and with the American nation. He is a great man, whose peculiar 
greatness it is that he has reached the summit of power, under competitive 
conditions, without appearing to lose his common humanity or his capa- 
city for genuine friendship. Who does not “like Ike”? The messages 
which have been reaching Denver, Colorado, show that the President is 
regarded in every part of the world as a man of unlimited goodwill. His 
illness is causing anxiety on personal, as well as political, grounds, and 
people are praying for his recovery, even in countries where prayer is not 
officially encouraged. 

But however satisfactory his progress—and the latest bulletins are fairly 
reassuring—it is probably too much to hope that he will be able to run for 
a second Presidential term. He may also have to restrict his activities 
during the period of office that remains to him—between now and January 
1957—with the result that the direction of American policy may become 
infirm and unpredictable. 

So much depends upon the Presidency of the United States that the 
possible consequences of Mr. Eisenhower’s illness are very far-reaching 
and in many ways alarming. 
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A QUICK VIEW OF THE B.W.I. 


By RONALD RUSSELL 


ULY is not a month the average 

person would choose to visit the 

West Indies. It is one of the hottest, 
of the year, and it is in the rainy season. 
So the humidity is very high. But July 
has its advantages. It is one of the 
months in which flamboyant is in flower 
(or poinciana, as it is called in Jamaica), 
and to see flamboyant trees in full 
bloom, especially an avenue of them 
like the approach to King’s House, 
Jamaica, with their vivid tomato- 
coloured flowers, makes the extra heat 
and humidity well worth while. 

In any case, there was no choice, be- 
cause I was privileged to make the visit 
as a member of a Parliamentary Delega- 
tion of seven. Originally we were to have 
gone in May, but the General Election 
intervened. Luckily all seven of us, who 
were chosen in the old Parliament, were 
re-elected, and July was still convenient 
for our hosts in both the island and 
mainland territories. The experts of 
the Regional Headquarters of the 
Colonial Development and Welfare 
Organization at Hastings House, Bar- 
bados, were able to re-plan the air 
journeys so that while we all spent some 
time in Jamaica and Trinidad, four of 
us went to British Honduras and Bar- 
bados, while the other three visited 
British Guiana, Antigua, St. Kitts, St. 
Lucia and Grenada. Nor did the 
organizers of the tour forget the lesser 
islands like the two dependencies of 
Jamaica, the Cayman Islands and the 
Turks and Caicos Islands, and Tobago, 
that very picturesque island which 
forms a colony with Trinidad. 

Among these exotic lands of the 
Caribbean are some of Britain’s oldest 
colonies. Barbados, slightly larger 
than the Isle of Wight, became British 
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in 1625, the year Charles I came to the 
throne, and has been in our possession 
ever since. Jamaica, the largest, was 
captured from the Spaniards in 1655. 
So it is now celebrating three centuries 
of association with Britain, as Jamai- 
cans now prefer to call it, and that was 
one of the reasons for inviting a British 
Parliamentary delegation this year. 
Most of the Leewards and Windwards 
were first settled by the British in the 
17th or 18th centuries, although some 
of them changed hands several times in 
wars with the French. Trinidad, whose 
area is the same as Lancashire’s, was 
conquered in 1797. Its very picturesque 
little neighbour, Tobago, part of the 
same colony, was ceded in 1814. 
British Guiana, our only possession on 
the mainland of South America, dates 
from the same treaty. But British 
Honduras, the territory a shade larger 
than Wales, on the Caribbean side of 
Central America, was first settled by 
British logwood workers in 1670. So 
the West Indies as a whole takes pride 
of place as the oldest part of the Com- 
monwealth. For that reason alone, 
after over three centuries of loyalty to 
the Crown, during which they have 
supported us in various wars, supplied 
us with vital foodstuffs and helped to 
provide us with markets for our manu- 
factured goods, they deserve of the 
best that Britain can give them. 

What has Britain given them in 
recent years? First of all, universal 
adult suffrage for the lower Houses of 
the Legislatures, which consist entirely 
of elected members in Jamaica, Trini- 
dad and Tobago, and Barbados, and of 
a majority of elected members in most 
of the Leewards and Windwards, Brit- 
ish Honduras and British Guiana. 


Have we gone too fast in our desire to 
introduce the English parliamentary 
system into these colonial territories? 
Except in British Guiana the answer is 
emphatically “no.” Most of them 
elected to power parties which call 
themselves Labour, but the policy these 
parties pursue is far more akin to 
Conservatism at home than to any- 
thing Mr. Attlee advocates. Jamaica 
has now turned out that colourful 
figure, Sir Alexander Bustamante, and 
his Jamaica Labour Party, in favour of 
the People’s National Party led by his 
cousin, Norman Manley, but there is 
nothing very alarming about the latter’s 
programme. Even in British Honduras, 
where the People’s United Party, under 
the leadership of thirty-two-year-old 
Leigh Richardson, won eight out of the 
nine seats filled by election (and thus 
have a majority despite three official 
and three nominated members), they 
are performing their duties in a per- 
fectly constitutional manner. Because 
of what happened in British Guiana, 
and because it was proved that contact 
existed between the P.U.P. and the 
former Communist Government in 
Guatemala, many people in Britain 
thought that the P.U.P. were a Com- 
munist party. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. Most of the popu- 
lation of British Honduras are Catho- 


lics, and therefore they detest Com- 


munism. Mr. Richardson himself has 
given evidence of this by joining 
Norman Manley, Albert Gomes, the 
heavyweight Minister of Labour in 
Trinidad, and Grantley Adams, the 
Premier of Barbados, in visits to 
British Guiana, where they addressed 
public meetings and urged the people-to 
have no truck with Dr. Jagan’s P.P.P. 
Mr. Richardson’s party are nationalist 
ia outlook, and some of them are anti- 
British in sentiment. But Mr. Richard- 
son himself and Mr. Goldson, the 
Member for Social Services, have 
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realized since they came to power how 
valuable is the link with Britain, and I 
am sure that if their view prevails the 
P.U.P. will not resort to extremism. 
Unfortunately, they have some wilder 
followers, including one who resolutely 
adopted a policy of non-fraternization 
with our delegation! 

In British Guiana progress was cer- 
tainly too fast, and the result was a set- 
back. The constitution remains sus- 
pended. The difficulty there, and in 
other colonies too, is that the party 
system is not well developed. There is 
no other organized party in either 
British Guiana or British Honduras, 
while in Trinidad and Barbados several 
members have been elected to the Lower 
House as supporters of a party, only to 
secede and sit as independents once 
they had gained their objective. In 
countries like these, with small elec- 
torates, it is not difficult for an indepen- 
dent to hold his seat, once he has gained 
it, by his own efforts and personality. 
Another factor tending to hinder the 
development of a two-party system is 
that the seating in most of the Legis- 
latures is arranged in a semi-circle on 
the Continental pattern, instead of two 
sides facing one another like the House 
of Commons. So a would-be indepen- 
dent can secede from his party and 
move nearer to the opposition geo- 
graphically without crossing the floor 
of the House. 

So on the whole the progress made 
towards a greater degree of self- 
government has done nothing but gocd 
to our Caribbean possessions, while 
most of the politicians, no matter what 
their race, have successfully shouldered 
the responsibilities of office and power. 

The next step, of course, is Federa- 
tion. As the original proposals look 
like being changed considerably, it is of 
little use discussing the details. The 
principle: has been accepted by the 
Legislatures of all the island colonies, 
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albeit with reluctance, and in one case 
by a majority of only one, in some of 
the Upper Houses. It now remains for 
the three commissions which were 
appointed to plan the unification of the 
fiscal, judicial and civil service systems 
of the individual territories to make 
their reports, and for the final plans to 
be worked out. 

It is to be hoped that proposals such 
as the one which stipulated that a fixed 
proportion of the revenue from customs 
duties in every colony should be turned 
over to the Federal Government, will 
be modified. Clearly where customs 
duties are almost the only source of 
revenue, as in the Cayman Islands, such 
a proposal is unfair. 

It is unfortunate that so far neither of 
the mainland territories have shown 
signs of being willing to join the 
Federation, because if the economic 
problems that afflict some of the 
colonies are to be solved, these two 
territories are complementary to some 
of the islands. 

British Honduras is slightly larger 
than Wales, with only 75,000 inhabi- 
tants. British Guiana is the size of 
Britain, and has a population of 
500,000, clustered mostly along the low- 
lying coastline. In both countries are 
vast tracts of hinterland very sparsely 
populated and under-developed. There 
is plenty of scope for absorbing some 
of the unemployed of Jamaica and 
Barbados, if only the mainland terri- 
tories were willing to have them. 

This brings me to the vital subject of 
Britain’s trade policy towards the West 
Indies. Sugar, of course, is the staple 
crop of most of the islands. Thanks to 
the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement, 
a guaranteed market has been provided 
for this crop under quota arrangements. 
Yet when we were shown over one of 
the larger sugar plantations in Jamaica 
it was disappointing to learn that next 
season’s planting will have to be re- 
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duced by 25 per cent. because the estate 
has exceeded its quota. The banana 
problem, too, has now been settled, and 
Mr. Manley seemed pleased with the 
arrangement when we met him in 
Jamaica. 

But the problem of citrus fruit is a 
serious worry to the territories which 
grow it, chiefly Jamaica, Trinidad, 
British Honduras, and the tiny island 
of Dominica. For a long time now 
successive British Governments have 
urged the West Indian Governments to 
diversify their agriculture and not to 
depend so much on sugar. So they 
turned to citrus, the next most suitable 
crop after bananas, and much money 
has been invested in planting grape- 
fruit and limes, and in erecting factories 
for processing these fruits. We saw one 
of these at Stann Creek, in British 
Honduras, equipped mostly with 
machinery bearing familiar British 
names. 

Now before much of this planting, 
carried out in response to advice from 
Whitehall, has borne fruit, comes tre- 
mendous pressure both from the United 
States and from our own importers 
urging us to buy substantial quantities 
of American-canned grapefruit. This 
will almost certainly be cheaper than 
West Indian grapefruit, because it can 
be sold at less than an economic price 
out of the profits of the vast home mar- 
ket in the United States. I know that 
we must not forget the British house- 
wife, who obviously does not want to 
pay more than she need for grapefruit 
or any other commodity. But whether 
we take American grapefruit, fresh or 
canned, we must not let down our 
growers and manufacturers in the West 
Indies. In 1953 the value of the whole 
of the citrus output of the British Carib- 
bean was only £1°3 million. That in- 
cludes certain quantities of fruit juices 
which Britain is under contract to take 
until 1960. So obviously it would not 
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cause us much hardship to buy all the 
West Indies have available on their 
present output. That is the very least 
we can do. But we must not forget the 
future. Having urged them to produce 
other crops, surely we are morally 
bound to help them to find markets. 
We must make full use of the G.A.T.T. 
waiver and any other legitimate means. 

Then there is the problem of com- 
munications. We must not forget that 
from Jamaica to Trinidad, as the crow 
flies, is 1,000 miles. Belize, British 
Honduras, is another 750 miles to the 
west of Kingston, Jamaica, and British 
Guiana is 300 miles south of Trinidad. 
So travel by sea takes time, and regular 
services are not very frequent. But the 
introduction of the West Indian, which 
makes a round trip between Trinidad 
and Jamaica via Barbados and the Lee- 
wards and Windwards, every three 
weeks, has brought much-needed im- 
provement. 

B.O.A.C.’s subsidiary, British West 
Indian Airways, at present maintains a 
good service with Vikings and one or 
two D.O.3’s for airports with short 
runways. There is a_ twice-weekly 
flight between Jamaica and Trinidad, via 
Caracas in Venezuela, in less than seven 
hours, and one a week on the “ island- 
hopping” route via Porto Rico and 
Antigua, which takes much longer. 
You can fly almost daily between 
Barbados and Trinidad, only 214 miles, 
in little over an hour, and there are fre- 
quent services from Trinidad to Gre- 
nada and other islands, and to George- 
town, B.G. A weekly service connects 
Jamaica and British Honduras in five 
hours via the Cayman Islands, which are 
also a point of call for B.W.I.A.’s 
service to Miami. There are direct 
B.O.A.C._ stratocruiser flights from 
Jamaica to London, via Bermuda and 
via New York, and also from Trinidad 
and Barbados to London by the same 
routes, besides the services by Trans- 
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Canada, Pan-American and other lines. 
When B.W.I.A. are completely fitted out 
with Viscounts in a few months’ time, 
no doubt many of the schedules will be 
speeded up and much traffic from the 
United States will be captured for 
British aviation. 

As for the air mail services, I should 
like to see a drastic overhaul of them 
now, not only those among the West 
Indian islands, but those between the 
Caribbean and Europe. There is some- 
thing radically wrong. One to three days 
is the official time given by the Post 
Office for airmail letters between the 
G.P.O., London, and Jamaica. But no 
letter reached me in less than four days, 
and most took much konger, while one I 
sent from Barbados to the Cayman 
Islands had not arrived eight days 
later! These times are out of all pro- 
portion to the actual flying times. 
Jamaica is within twenty-four hours of 
London three times a week. So two 
days for a letter ought to be normal. 

Another service that needs urgent 
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attention is the transmission of news. I 
was very disturbed to find that most of 
the European news in West Indian 
newspapers is supplied by the Associa- 
ted Press of America, not by Reuters or 
any other British agency. Now the 
A.P. is a thoroughly sound and reliable 
news agency, as befits an ally of 
Reuters. But its news is bound to have 
an American slant, and there is quite 
enough American newspaper influence 
in the Caribbean already, due to the 
fact that many West Indian journalists 


have been trained in the United States. | 


When we were in Trinidad two ships 
unhappily collided just off the island 
and one sank. The survivors were all 
“* hospitalized ””! 

When I discussed this problem with 
the editor of the Trinidad Guardian he 
told me that the A.P. news came by 
beam radio-printer from New York, 
which maintains transmission for eight- 
een hours per day (and covers South 
America as well). No comparable 
service is provided from London, which 
only transmits Reuters’ wireless bulle- 
tins and ordinary cables. So I tabled a 
question in the House about this lack of 
a radio-printer, and got an answer from 
Mr. David Gammans to the effect that 
“Tests are being carried out at this 
moment. Whether such a service 
would be a practical proposition will 
depend upon the results of these.”” One 
wonders why these tests were not made 
years ago. Surely the British West 
Indies should have British and other 
European news through a British news 
agency! 

This brings me to my last point— 
future development. I will not say any- 
thing about British Guiana, as I did not 
go there. But experiments are being 
carried out by the Department of Agri- 
culture in British Honduras in growing 
cocoa, tobacco, and other crops, and in 
rearing cattle. If these are successful, 
prospects are opened up of earning 
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dollars by selling cocoa to the United | 
States and saving them by supplying | 


tobacco to this country, and by pro- 
ducing more food on the spot instead 
of importing it from the United States. 
This possibility should appeal even to 
the least Empire-conscious experts of 
the Treasury! Money should be forth- 
coming if it is needed, at least under 
easy repayment terms, for financing 
development schemes in these wasted 


areas of British Honduras and British 


Guiana. 

Nor are crops the only development 
taking place. 
building a deep-water harbour at 
Bridgetown which will enable sugar to 
be bulk-loaded on to ships, instead of 
having to be taken alongside in lighters 
—a double loading operation. Palisa- 
does Airport at Kingston, Jamaica, is 


being reconstructed to take strato- | 
cruisers, which now have to end their | 


flight at Montego Bay. If capital is 
needed for such projects as_ these, 
surely the City can find it. Already 
opportunities have been missed. The 
great bauxite development which has 
taken place in Jamaica in recent years 
is in the hands of two American com- 
panies and one Canadian. Drilling for 
oil in Barbados, so far unsuccessful, is 
also financed from the United States, 
thanks to hesitation by a British com- 
pany. American capital is also behind 
a project to drill for oil in the Cayman 


Islands, though the moving spirit is a | 


Caymanian. 

Some people, I know, are hesitant 
about investing money in colonial pro- 
jects, because they fear nationalization, 
with disastrous results to the value of 
their money. They recall not only Dr. 
Dalton, but the treatment of invest- 
ments in the Argentine, and countries 
now behind the Iron Curtain. I am 
convinced there is no danger of any- 
thing like that happening in any of the 
island territories of the West Indies. 
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Politicians there realize only too well 
that they cannot hope for investment 
from Britain, still less from America or 
Canada, the only other possible sources, 
unless the capital is secure. There is no 
likelihood of British Honduras giving 
rough treatment to investors if Mr. 
Richardson and the moderate elements 
have their way, and even the extremists 
realize they must have capital for 
development. 

If we believe in the Commonwealth 
we must not be backward in helping to 
develop it. We have everything to be 
proud of and nothing to be ashamed of 
in our record, except perhaps a little 
sluggishness over development in the 


past. Our administration, the enor- 
mous improvements in health, educa- 
tion and other social services, are second 
to none in any colonial territory in 
history. 

Above all, we must do our utmost to 
find markets for West Indian produce, 
especially as every colony there grants 
Imperial Preference to British goods 
and so provides a sheltered market for 
many of our manufactures. And when 
the new Federation is set up, we must 
give it all the encouragement we can, 
and do everything possible to persuade 
the mainland colonies to join in. 


RONALD RUSSELL. 


IS COMMERCIAL 
TELEVISION HERE TO STAY? 


By DOUGLAS WILSON 


HE world of advertising is a 

world of superlatives, but even 

allowing for this natural ten- 
dency towards over-enthusiasm, it is 
difficult to describe the birth of com- 
mercial TV on September 22 as any- 
thing other than a revolution in British 
advertising, to be equated with the 
advent of the penny Press or the 
development of street hoardings. 

Just how profound and permanent is 
this new revolution likely to be? A 
host of questions still remains un- 
answered. What will be the viewing 
public of the commercial programmes ? 
How many sets have been converted, 
for example, and what proportion of 
viewers will remain loyal to the B.B.C. ? 
Is the Television Act too restrictive? 
How much advertising is needed, and 
how much is available? Are the pre- 
sent rates correctly geared to the prob- 


able audience? What will be the effect 
on other media? 

One question in particular will condi- 
tion and control the answers to all the 
others. Will the public like the com-. 
mercial programmes? If they do, then 
a rush to convert old sets or to buy new 
ones is assured. Advertisers, convinced 
of a steady and enthusiastic audience, 
will queue to buy time. Any lingering 
political antipathy and sniping will be 
overwhelmed by the general public 
reaction, and any unnecessarily restric- 
tive provisions of the compromise TV 
Act of 1954 will be swept away too. 

It is as yet too soon to judge the 
viewers’ verdict of the week or two’s 
programmes so far offered to them. 
One or two general comments, however, 
can already be made. In the first place 
it seems clear that a far greater propor- 
tion of I.T.A. programmes are made on 
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film than. are broadcast live. This is 
probably inevitable, and need not be a 
disadvantage. Indeed, to many viewers 
the absence of the sycophantic claque 
which characterizes so many B.B.C. 
programmes will come as a consider- 
able relief. 

The explanation of this rush to 
celluloid is a financial one. The maxi- 
mum advertisement revenue, even dur- 
ing peak periods, is little more than 
£6,000 an hour. This constitutes by far 
the greatest proportion of the pro- 
gramme contractors’ income. (Other 
sources include the letting of studio 
space and equipment—for up to £1,000 
a day; the subcontracting of artists on 
their “books”; and ultimately sub- 
stantial advertisement revenue from the 
sale of a weekly paper along the lines of 
the Radio Times—the American TV 
Guide, with a circulation approaching 
three million, is America’s best-selling 
weekly.) 

Out of this income the contractors 
have to find the interest on the very 
substantial sums they have laid out (the 
Associated Broadcasting Co., for ex- 
ample, has already invested £24 million 
in equipment alone); overheads (the 
annual rent of the old Air Ministry 
building in Kingsway, now rechristened 
Television House, is believed to 
approach £200,000); rental charges to 
the I.T.A. (more than £1 million for 
the two London contractors alone); 
and — ultimately, perhaps — profits. 
What is left can be used to meet pro- 
gramme production costs. 

But even supposing that the full 
£6,000 an hour was available for peak 
programmes, this would be enough to 
finance no more than the most un- 
ambitious type of production. In 
America, for example, two-hour “‘ spec- 
tacular”’ shows are currently costing 
up to £100,000 to make, and it is by no 
means unusual for a weekly sixty- 
minute programme to have an annual 


production budget of more than £1 
million. Even in this country some 
thirty-second animated commercials are 
costing up to £1,000 to produce. 

It is therefore hardly surprising that 
sO many programmes are being made 
on film; for then they can be shown 
again, and perhaps even sold abroad for 
transmission by other TV companies. 
In this way much of the initial outlay 
can be recovered: indeed some British- 
made TV films have already netted their 
production costs several times over 
before they even reach the British 
screen. 

A fruitful market for such films has 
already developed in America. Two 
of the serials now being transmitted 
from the London commercial station— 
The Adventures of Robin Hood and The 
Scarlet Pimpernel—are being simul- 
taneously released in the United States, 
and the reputed price paid for the 
American rights of thirty-nine instal- 
ments of Robin Hood is more than a 
million dollars. The Americans are 
finding that the production costs—and 
therefore the price of the finished film— 
are much lower on this side of the 
Atlantic, and that British films also have 
a welcome novelty of appeal to the 
American viewer. These were no doubt 
among the reasons which prompted the 
Rheingold Beer Co. of New York to 
entrust the making of their Douglas 
Fairbanks commercials to a London 
advertising agency. 

There is, however, another side to the 
coin. Films can cross the Atlantic both 
ways, and the two London programme 
contractors have not been slow to buy 
the English rights of such established 
American TV favourites as Liberace, 
I Love Lucy, Dragnet, Hopalong Cas- 
sidy and Roy Rogers. While the 
entertainment value of these pro- 
grammes cannot be disputed, the wis- 
dom of showing so many American 
features—most of them at peak viewing 
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time, too—is more open to doubt. It 
lends an unfortunate accuracy to at 
least one of the gloomy forecasts of 
those who opposed so bitterly the 
introduction of commercial TV a year 
or two ago. 

The point is an important one, 
because those who supported the con- 
tinuance of the B.B.C. monopoly in 
1952 and 1953 are unlikely to have 
changed their tune. They are probably 
poised in the wings, and will no doubt 
be delighted to pounce on the smallest 
slip made by the I.T.A. or the pro- 
gramme contractors. At the moment 
it seems that they will not have far to 
look. The TV Act clearly requires that 
no “‘ significant ”’ prizes may be offered 
by programme contractor or advertiser. 
Yet Associated-Rediffusion have al- 
ready announced an American-style 
“double or quits” quiz programme, 
with prizes of up to £1,000. Again, the 
Postmaster-General’s regulations cate- 
gorically state that no more than 10 per 
cent. of any one day’s programmes may 
be devoted to advertisements. (Shop- 
ping guides, documentary films, and ad- 
vertisement magazines are not included 
in this allocation.) Yet both Associated 
Broadcasting Co. and Associated-Re- 
diffusion have seen fit to count the 
advertisements on the “ time signals ” 
—transmissions of seven seconds each, 
broadcast on the hour—as being addi- 
tional to the 10 per cent. Only a few 
minutes are involved every week: but 
this only makes the breach of the Act, 
which must presumably have been con- 
doned by the I.T.A., all the more un- 
necessary. Even so, the additional 
revenue to the contractors is in the 
region of £300,000 a year. There may 
well be an outcry, too, at the number of 
shopping guides and “ advertisement 
magazines’. Some sixty of these are 
planned for the six weeks before 
Christmas. Surely the programme 
contractors’ position is not so strong 


that they can afford to court criticism 
in this way. 

But the fiercest criticism may be 
directed at a different matter alto- 
gether. Many people, including even 
the strongest advocates of commercial 
television, have always doubted the 
wisdom of granting contracts to com- 
panies that were in part financed by one 
of the large newspaper concerns. Their 
fears have at once been reinforced and 
justified by the behaviour of Lord 
Rothermere’s Associated Newspapers, 
which holds an interest of approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. in Associated- 
Rediffusion, the London weekday pro- 
gramme contractor. The way in which 
the Daily Mail and the Evening News 
deliberately boosted commercial tele- 
vision in general, and the plans for the 
weekday programmes in_ particular, 
must have shocked many of their rea- 
ders. On commercial grounds it may 
be difficult to criticize Lord Rother- 
mere’s action. If he had decided to 
launch a new paper, to publish a book, 
or to sponsor a sporting event, no one 
would have cavilled at any publicity his 
papers devoted to the event. It may be 
illogical to place commercial television 
on a different plane, but perhaps tele- 
vision viewers and newspaper readers 
are illogical people. 

The whole problem of the relation- 
ship between commercial TV and the 
Press is a very difficult one, and likely 
to occasion a great deal of trouble and 
conflict in future months. Another of 
the first three programme contractors 
appointed last year (the Kemsley- 
Winnick group) was to be financed to 
the extent of 30 pef cent. by Kemsley 
Newspapers. Since then Lord Kemsley 
and Mr. Maurice Winnick have parted 
company—a schism which seems likely 
to be the subject of a High Court action 
—and the group has been replaced by 
Associated British Cinemas (Television), 
a specially formed subsidiary of the 
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Associated British Picture Corporation. 
A 374 per cent. interest in the parent 
company is held by Warner Bros., and 
it is no doubt with the object of counter- 
balancing this trans-Atlantic element 
that up to 10 per cent. of the shares in 
the new company are to be held by a 
group of local newspapers, including the 
Birmingham Mail, the Yorkshire Obser- 
ver,and the BradfordTelegraphand Argus. 

This attempt by the I.T.A. to 
associate local newspapers with the 
provincial stations is an entirely differ- 
ent matter from appointing national 
papers to be programme contractors. 
Here the Authority’s view still seems to 
be that no more nationals will be con- 
sidered. Certainly the refusal to give 
the recent contract to the News of the 
World group, headed by Mr. Tom 
Arnold, seems to reinforce this: and 
it is widely believed that it was this 
attitude by the I.T.A. which ended the 
preliminary negotiations between the 
Associated Broadcasting Co. and Lord 
Beaverbrook, before Mr. Norman 
Collins and his associates joined forces 
with Mr. Val Parnell. But what exactly 
is the position of those newspapers to 
whom contracts havealready been given? 

If a serious battle for advertising 
revenue does develop between Tele- 
vision and the Press, it may have some 
curious repercussions. No institution 
likely to poach on the preserves of news- 
paper advertising has ever been kindly 
received in Fleet Street: hence the 
refusal of nearly all newspapers, until 
very recently, to publish details of the 
Radio Luxemburg programmes. Com- 
mercial television is by every standard 
a far more serious rival than Radio 
Luxemburg, and if it threatens to make 
a serious challenge to the advertisement 
coffers of the penny Press we may well 
see a remarkable attempt to cold- 
shoulder it. In such a campaign the 
few newspapers connected with the 
programme contractors would find 
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themselves in an embarrassingly two- 
faced position. 


What is the likelihood of such a: 


“media war” breaking out? On the 
basis of their published—but admit- 
tedly experimental—trates, the two Lon- 
don contractors can accommodate 
about £16 million of time bookings a 
year. Production costs would add at 
least a further £34 million. By 1957 
three other stations—for the Midlands 
(Lichfield), for Lancashire (Rivington 
Moor), and Yorkshire—should also be 
transmitting. Each of these will prob- 
ably charge rates equal to about 40 per 
cent. of the London contractors. So 
within two years there should be a 
capacity revenue of nearly £45 million. 
In 1958 transmitters are scheduled for 
Scotland, Northern Ireland, and the 
South-West . coast; and these three 
stations should lift the figure to some- 
where near £60 million. 

Last year, according to figures pub- 
lished in the Financial Times on Decem- 
ber 15, 1954, the total advertisement 
expenditure in all national newspapers 
and magazines amounted to £71 mil- 
lion. Provincial papers took a further 
£62 million, trade papers £26 million; 
window and display advertising accoun- 
ted for £18 million; poster and trans- 
port £16 million; and outdoor signs 
£74 million. If commercial TV suc- 
ceeds in securing its £60 million maxi- 
mum by the end of 1958, it seems 
inevitable that each of these media will 
feel the squeeze. 

It is true that at present many 
advertising allocations are considerably 
in excess of actual expenditure, so that 
TV can mop up the balance. But this 
would only account for a small propor- 
tion of that £60 million. More sub- 
stantial a source is the phenomenal 
annual increase in all forms of adver- 
tising—from £199 million in 1952 to 
£280 million in 1954 and an estimated 
£350 million this year. It may well be 
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that the pattern of advertising in 
America will be repeated here; that 
TV will take the lion’s share of each 
year’s total increase, with the rate of 
expansion in the other media slowing 
down considerably. In the U.S., for 
example, the 1953 expenditure on news- 
paper and magazine advertising rose 
by only 14 and 8 per cent. respectively 
(probably less than the average increase 
in space rates). The figure for TV 
jumped by more than 35 per cent. 

At all events a media war of some 
sort is inevitable—whether it is fought 
over existing expenditure or over the 
annual increase in overall allocations. 
Clearly some contestants in this war 
will be far more vulnerable than others. 
Of the £170 million spent on all forms 
of Press advertising in 1954, at least £70 
million was devoted to products or 
methods of publicity. which are not 
suitable for TV—financial, technical, 
classified, some forms of prestige adver- 
tising, and all company reports. In 
addition there is TV’s “ black list ” of 
banned products and services, which 
varies from moneylenders, under- 
takers and tipsters, to new stock issues 
(other than for Government stock or 
building societies), dieticians and 
fortune tellers. Also included are all 
betting and football pool companies, 
but their position will be revised after 
six months. There remains about £100 
million which could be switched to TV 
—and that will be the real battlefield. 

Some publications need have no 
worriesatall. Trade, technicaland finan- 
cial papers, quality publications (TV is 
for the most part unsuitable for prestige 
advertising, savefordocumentary films); 
and the provincial newspapers—at least 
until the transmitters outside London 
are in operation—are the most obvious 
group. Onecan probably add to these 
the majority of women’s magazines, for 
the proportion of all advertising aimed 
exclusively at women is quite remark- 
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able. Last year of the twenty-seven 
advertisers who bought more than 
£250,000 of space in the Press, fifteen 
were for kitchen products and four 
more for fashion or cosmetics. Only 
four had a predominantly masculine 
appeal (cars and petrol). In addition, 
the amount of TV time suitable for 
reaching a primarily feminine audience 
is remarkably limited in total, and is for 
the most part to be found in the off- 
peak, and therefore cheaper, periods. 
No one, for example, will want to 
advertise nylon stockings or a soap 
powder before, after or during an out- 
side sporting broadcast. In the weak- 
est position would be London dailies 
with falling sales, and magazines with 
small and unaudited circulations. 

To offset these gloomy predictions, it 
is quite possible that a big advertiser 
may succeed in popularizing a TV 
character—Muffin the Mule showed 
just how quickly this could be done— 
which he would then want to “ plug” 
through various other media. If this 
does occur, it may be that some Press 
and poster allocations will be deliber- 
ately increased, just because TV adver- 
tising has been a success. 

All these estimates assume that 
commercial TV will succeed in attract- 
ing a total amount of time bookings 
approximating to the maximum allowed 
under the Act. Just how likely this is 
cannot be calculated for at least six 
months, when the novelty value of the 
medium will have worn off and the 
safety-first policy of buying time in case 
a particular rival tries to steal a march 
will no longer be so compelling a 
motive. By the middle of 1956, too, an 
accurate appraisal of the average num- 
ber of viewers should be possible, and 
an elaborate system of audience re- 
search should be firmly established. 

What are the probable audience 
figures at the moment? The total 
number of TV licences on September 
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22 was almost exactly 4-8 million, of 
which approximately 1-6 million were 
within range of the London transmitter. 
Of these about 325,000 were multi- 
channel sets and about 275,000 were 
old sets incapable of conversion: of 
the remaining million sets, about 45 
per cent. had been converted. Assum- 
ing that about 50 per cent. of the multi- 
channel sets had been fitted with com- 
mercial Band III aerials, this gives a 
maximum “circulation” of rather 
more than 600,000, with a probable 
maximum viewing public of nearly two 
million. A one-minute commercial 
during a peak programme on a Sunday 
evening costs £1,000 in time charges 
and probably averages about £250 for 
production costs. If 300,000 sets are 
tuned to the commercial programme, 
this represents a cost to the advertiser 
of about four guineas for every 1,000 
homes reached, or about 30s. per 1,000 
viewers. These figures compare with 
space rates in, say, the Daily Express, 
which in the case of a half-page adver- 
tisement amount to about 15s. per 1,000 
homes or 3s. 6d. per 1,000 readers. 
Cost-wise, therefore, the outlay re- 
quired for a TV advertisement is at the 
moment very considerably higher than 
that needed for Press advertising; and 
the cost per viewer will probably be 
substantially higher in the case of the 
provincial stations. From the point of 
view of the advertiser, there is also the 
overall annual expenditure to be con- 
sidered. To make a really good show- 
ing on TV, he might want to book as 
many as three one-minute spots every 
week: if these were all to be during peak 
viewing periods, they would cost him up 
to £156,000 a year. Production charges 
and other overheads would probably lift 
the total to nearly £200,000. According 
to The Statistical Review of Press Ad- 
vertising, there were fewer than forty 
advertisers whose total Press publicity 
cost them as much as this last year. 
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Also to be remembered is the likeli- 
hood that in a year or two’s time TV 
stations on the Continent will be beam- 
ing programmes to England: freak 
reception of some stations has already 
been reported on the Kent coast. At 
the moment Britain has more than 90 
per cent. of all television sets in Western 
Europe; but the pattern is changing 
every month. By 1957 Tele-Luxem- 
burg, for example (the first station in 
the world to quote commercial rates in 
sterling) may well have developed into 
a sizeable thorn in the sides of the 
British programme contractors. 

It must not be thought, however, that 
commercial programmes are the only 
alternative to the B.B.C. Many in- 
formed TV experts have for long been 
advocating a system of “ penny-in-the- 
slot ’’ television, whereby the viewer 
inserts a coin into a machine attached 
to his set, and tunes in to the pro- 
gramme of his choice, which is free 
from extraneous advertising matter. 
Such a service is now being launched, 
on an experimental basis, in Washing- 
ton; and it is understood that Sir 
Alexander Korda has already acquired 
certain rights in connection with it for 
possible use in this country. The tech- 
nical difficulties—notably shortage of 
frequencies—are considerable: but so 
are the financial possibilities. By 1958 
it might well be that the owners of five 
million sets would be ready to pay, say 
ls. 6d., to see the transmission of a 
whole first-night performance of a well- 
advertised American musical play, or 
the whole of an important race meeting. 
An income of £375,000 would result. 
Such a “box office in the home” 
would not only be an extreme embar- 
rassment for both B.B.C. and I.T.A., 
it might also completely revolutionize 
all forms of popular entertainment as 
we know them to-day. 


DOUGLAS WILSON. 
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AFTER ADENAUER? 


By ALISTAIR HORNE 


URING the past six years the 
[es world has come increas- 

ingly to identify Western Ger- 
many with the person of one German— 
Dr. Konrad Adenauer. Even for many 
Germans the idea of a Federal Republic 
without Dr. Adenauer has been a 
difficult one to imagine, but they have 
been beginning to think more about it 
recently. Last December deputies of the 
Christian Democrat Party received a 
nasty shock in the Bundestag when 
before their eyes the Chancellor suffered 
what amounted to a mental blackout. 
Exhausted by months of arduous nego- 
tiations over the London-Paris Agree- 
ments, Dr. Adenauer showed himself 
for the first time in his career to be 
completely helpless under Social Demo- 
cratic cross-fire. It was a few weeks 
before his seventy-ninth birthday, and 
Dr. Adenauer’s followers were stricken 
with alarm that they might have to find 
a new leader sooner than they had 
expected. 

With his remarkable understanding 
of the art of relaxation, Dr. Adenauer 
made a speedy and complete recovery 
from his setback. But on the retirement 
in April of Sir Winston Churchill, 
Adenauer’s senior by only a year, the 
talk of a successor has returned to the 
fore in Germany. Even the crowning 
triumph of the Chancellor’s career, his 
recent trip to Moscow, has placed a 
new emphasis on the whole question. 
Russian intransigence at Moscow, 
underlined by the assurances given to 
the East German leaders by Marshal 
Bulganin after the Geneva Conference, 
have made most Germans realise that 
reunification is still some years away 
and that the man to lead the final talks 
may not be Dr. Adenauer. 
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Yet the Chancellor, now relieved of 
the additional burden of the Foreign 
Ministry, is at present in astonishingly 
robust health and his mental faculties 
certainly show no signs of waning; a 
short time ago he even told a member of 
his party that he hoped to be at the helm 
for at least another six years! Never- 
theless, he will be eighty in January, 
and it would be unrealistic not to begin 
thinking in terms of what will happen 
in Germany when his great influence 
is finally removed from political life. 

There is no doubt that the early 
departure of Dr. Adenauer would be 
a disastrous loss to the West. Apart 
from his outstanding achievements in 
the international field, his greatest bene- 
fits to German home politics have been 
twofold; he has created an immensely 
powerful, middle-of-the-road political 
party out of the Christian Democrats, 
and with his strength of will, patient 
wisdom and serene good nerves, he has 
brought calm and stability to a potenti- 
ally neurotic country. The two big 
questions that will arise when Adenauer 
is no more are whether the party ma- 
chine he has created will continue to 
hold together and whether his successor 
will possess the attributes needed to 
preserve a political balance of mind in 
Germany, in a period which is likely to 
be still more testing for German nerves. 

Although in its brilliant victory at the 
Federal Elections of 1953 the C.D.U. 
gained an absolute ‘majority of one 
over all other parties in the Bundestag, 
its appearance of outward strength is 
perhaps deceptive. In contrast to its 
principal opponent, the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, the C.D.U. has no pre-war 
tradition or ideology to provide it with 
a central welding force—nor is it a 
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DR. KONRAD ADENAUER. Picture Post. 
homogeneous political body. A Chris- 
tian Democratic deputy once described 
his party to me as “a coalition within 
itself, bound together by one strong 
man and a common interest.” The 
common interest, broadly speaking, has 
been anti-Marxism and a policy of 
alignment with the West. As a “ coali- 
tion ’ the C.D.U. contains a number of 
radically different components, some of 
them possessing latent forces of dis- 
integration. First and foremost a 
“ Christian” party, the C.D.U. is in 
fact an alliance between two princi- 
pal religious antitheses—Catholicism 
and Protestantism. There are about 
24 million Protestants to some 22 
million Catholics now living in Wes- 
tern Germany, and the C.D.U. itself 
falls into two’ confessional groups of 
almost equal size and influence. In 
spite of the attempts of Dr. Adenauer 
and others to play down the influence 
of confessionalism in West German 


politics, it still continues to play a very 
important role, where serious: internal 
splits are constantly occurring on funda- 
mentals such as education and cultural 
policy. Until November of last year 
the Protestant wing of the C.D.U. was 
headed by Dr. Hermann Ehlers, the 
President of the Bundestag and gener- 
ally considered as the natural heir to 
Dr. Adenauer, whom most Catholic 
Christian Democrats would have fol- 
lowed with the same degree of loyalty 
that the Protestants have accorded Dr. 
Adenauer. But Ehlers died at the 
premature age of fifty, and there are 
few candidates for the succession now 
who could command unconditional 
loyalty from both confessional wings. 
Another factor which exerts a con- 
siderable influence in the party fortunes 
is the strongly federalistic structure of 
Western Germany. In sharp contrast 
to each other are the regional parties 
of the two Ldnder which give the 
C.D.U. its strongest factions—North 
Rhine-Westphalia, with its supporters 
from both labour and management in 
industry, and parochial Bavaria. The 
Bavarians, who, with their extreme 
federalist attitude and incessant internal 
feuds, are still regarded as something of 
a joke in other parts of Germany, have 
provided Dr. Adenauer with one of his 


- biggest headaches inside the party. The 


Bavarian wing insists on maintaining 
its identity as a separate political unit 
by still calling itself the Christian 
Social Union. A vestige of the his- 
toric animosity between Bavaria and 
Prussia still remains in the aloofness 
with which Bavarians regard the other 
Lander of the West German Federa- 
tion, and following the 1953 landslide 
the C.S.U. held out for Cabinet posts 
proportional to Bavarian representation 
in Bonn. 

Politically the Christian Democrats 
also have a distinct left and right wing, 
with a wide gulf between the two. In 
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PROFESSOR LUDWIG ERHARD. 


Keystone. 


the Ruhr the party draws strong sup- 
port from both the opposite poles of 
labour; as a Christian party it has 
the vote of the Cathclic workers, 
and as a party of free enterprise it 
is backed by the heads of industry. 
The strength of this diverse support has 
so far derived from the enormous suc- 
cess of the economic policies of Professor 
Erhard, which have benefited employer 
and employee alike, and this strength 
is undoubtedly conditional upon the 
continuance of Germany’s current wave 
of prosperity and semi-full employment. 

Yet another considerable group now 
attached to the C.D.U. are the “‘ float- 
ing voters,” who were largely respon- 
sible for giving the party its greatly 
increased electorate in 1953. They 
include electors who principally backed 
the C.D.U. on account of Adenauer’s 
foreign policy. They approved his 
policy because of the prestige it had 
restored to Germany in world affairs, 
and because it seemed to offer the best 
hopes both of regaining sovereignty and 
German unity, and at the same time 
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providing Germany with security 
against Russian aggression, which still 
seemed very real in 1953. The most out- 
standing C.D.U. gains were made in 
Lower Saxony, with its large numbers 
of refugees longing to return to their 
homes in the East. Their support for 
the C.D.U., and that of a great number 
of other representatives of the 1953 
floating vote, will depend in the next 
election (due in 1957) largely on the 
success of future reunification talks 
with the Russians. 

In so far as the policy of alignment 
with the West is a cohesive factor 
binding the C.D.U. “coalition” to- 
gether, there is little doubt that its 
power of cohesion has declined follow- 
ing the collapse of the E.D.C. and the 
worsening of Franco-German relations 
which that involved—coupled to the 
more pacific appearance of the Russians. 
Reunification is now potentially a 
stronger cohesive factor in West Ger- 
man politics than alignment with the 
West. There is little danger that the 
C.D.U./C.S.U. would be replaced by 
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any of the parties in the present coali- 
tion. The Refugee Party has already 
disintegrated; the Free Democrats, 
still badly shaken from the 1953 elec- 
tions, owe their power entirely to Dr. 
Adenauer’s need to command a two- 
thirds majority for defence amendments 
to the Constitution, and the German 
Party is unlikely to exist as a national 
entity after the next elections. The 
greatest danger is that a new “ Unity ” 
coalition might form around the Social 
Democrats; which, as a rallying centre 
in a post-Adenauer era could attract 
disgruntled “* Unity Firsters,”’ refugees, 
nationalists and Bismarckian neutral- 
ists from both the C.D.U. and the 
other parties of the present coalition. 

One of the most discouraging features 
of the German scene is that there is no 
Eden ready to take over as Chancellor 
at a moment’s notice. Partly to blame 
is the wilderness that twelve years of 
Nazi rule and a further four years of 
military government has left of experi- 
enced German political talent. It is also 
partly the fault of Dr. Adenauer’s own 
authoritarian form of rule. Dr. Ade- 
nauer, like the Turk, has borne no 
brother near the throne—let alone an 
heir-apparent. It was only under con- 
siderable party pressure that he was 
persuaded in June of this year to relin- 
quish the Foreign Ministry in favour of 
Herr von Brentano, who felt himself 
sure of the office two years ago. 

As things stand. Dr. Adenauer’s 
withdrawal from politics will almost 
certainly be followed—at any rate 
initially—by the appointment of a suc- 
cessor from the ranks of the C.D.U. 
To consider here the possibility of any 
other party taking over power at once 
would only bring in a new set of 
variables. Among the Christian Demo- 
crats there are a number of figures who 
over the past three or four years have 
distinguished themselves as parliamen- 
tarians,and have proved themselves good 


democrats and good administrators, but 
none has emerged with anything ap- 
proaching the stature of Dr. Adenauer 
as a leader of international calibre. At 
the top of the list of possible candidates 
since the untimely death of Dr. Ehlers 
stands Herr Fritz Schaffer, Minister of 
Finance in both Adenauer Govern- 
ments. Herr Schaffer has been brilliant 
in his post and made his mark in talks 
over occupation costs with the Allies as 
a hard bargainer and able negotiator. 
But as a Bavarian Catholic he is not 
popular with the Protestant wing, and 
his restrained approach to tax relief 
problems has not endeared him to 
Ruhr big business interests in the party. 
Moreover, he is already sixty-seven, and 
suffering from ill-health. 


Another “favourite” among the 
senior ministers of the Bonn Govern- 
ment is Professor Erhard, aged fifty- 
eight, the principal architect of the 
German economic recovery. Among 
Erhard’s greatest advantages is the fact 
that, although a Bavarian, he is not an 
ardent particularist and that, though 
Protestant, he is not a militant ‘“* con- 
fessionalist.” He has the fat man’s 
geniality that engenders confidence 
where a Cassius would be suspect, and 
is completely at ease with international 
statesmen. His critics, however, claim 
that, as Minister of Economics and a 
former university lecturer in economics, 
he is too limited to his particular sphere 
to make a good Chancellor. Herr von 
Brentano, fifty-one, the present Foreign 
Minister, is also considered to have a 
claim as a loyal party man of long 
standing. He isa Catholic and a lawyer 
by profession. He made a name for 
himself as the chief of the German 
delegation to Strasbourg and is an 
avowed supporter of the Adenauer 
policy of West European integration. 
In his short term of office at the Foreign 
Ministry he has impressed political 
observers in Germany by maintaining 
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a surprising degree of independence 
from the Chancellery. But as a nervous 
personality and uninspiring speaker he 
seems to lack the gift of commanding 
popular support. 

Another Strasbourg figure who cer- 
tainly has an important political future 
is Dr. Kurt-Georg Kiesinger, fifty-one, 
a Catholic Berliner, at present Chair- 
man of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Bundestag. Dr. Kiesinger, also 
a staunch supporter of Adenauer’s 
European policy, is one of the most 
popular figures in the party, and also 
has extremely good relations with the 
S.P.D. He has become the party’s 
principal TV star as well as its leading 
debater in the Bundestag. It is generally 
reckoned that his possible path to the 
Chancellery would lie via the Foreign 
Ministry first. He belongs to the 
group of able younger men not regarded 
as candidates for the immediate suc- 
cession. Among the others in this group 
are Dr. Eugen Gerstenmaier, forty- 
nine, now leader of the Protestant wing 
and an eminent survivor of the anti- 
Nazi resistance; Dr. Gerhard Schré- 
der, forty-four, the Minister of the In- 
terior; and Herr von Hassell, forty-two, 
the new Minister President of Schleswig 
Holstein and next President of the 
Bundesrat in Bonn. 

Of the provincial claimants to na- 
tional office, the most favoured is Herr 
Karl Arnold, fifty-four, Catholic, and 
Minister President of the most influ- 
ential Land—North Rhine-Westphalia. 
Herr Arnold belongs to the far left wing 
of the party and is expected to take over 
the role of the veteran Jakob Kaiser as 
the party link with the trade unions. 
But he is more popular with the Social 
Democrats than with the conservative 
elements of the C.D.U. and the other 
right-wing parties of the Bonn Coali- 
tion. Nor is he a very strongly profiled 
political personality. 

One other figure, an outsider to Bonn 
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politics, but worth mentioning as a well- 
favoured “‘ dark horse” who may enter 
the running one day, is Herr Hermann 
Abs, fifty-three, the banker who dis- 
tinguished himself at the London Debt 
Conference in 1953. Up to 1954 Herr 
Abs had never taken any part in politics, 
but he is on the board of twenty-three of 
West Germany’s most important bank- 
ing and industrial concerns, and chair- 
man of nine of them. British M.P.’s 
** discovered ’’ him in April 1954, when 
he made the most impressive contribu- 
tion of the German speakers at the 
annual meeting in K6nigswinter of 
the Anglo-German Society. The follow- 
ing month he aroused considerable sur- 
prise by appearing for the first time at 
the C.D.U. Party Congress in Cologne 
—and as one of the principal speakers. 
As well as being a brilliant economist 
and practical administrator, Herr Abs 
is completely at home in international 
negotiating, speaks flawless English, and 
has an attractive largesse of manner 
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lacking in so many German political 
figures. 

In sum, the expectations are that the 
succession to Dr. Adenauer will take 
the form of a junta of able men of 
middle stature—compared with the pre- 
sent Chancellor—drawn from the names 
listed above. They will in all proba- 
bility be headed initially by Herr 
Schaffer as Chancellor. Much poten- 
tial danger lies in the probability that it 
will not be a strong junta, although 
West Germany is almost certainly 
heading for a time of stress where a 
firm hand at the helm will be more 
necessary than ever before. In the long 
disillusioning years that preceded ratifi- 
cation of the London-Paris Agree- 
ments, Dr. Adenauer constantly backed 
his case for collaboration with the West 
with the conviction that that would be 
the only way to gain reunification with 
East Germany —by “talking from 
strength.” Since sovereignty has been 
regained and the Russians show signs 
of becoming less aggressive, West Ger- 
manenthusiasm for N.A.T.O. has waned 
—there is no doubt about that—while 
the urge for reunification has greatly 
increased. His supporters can now be 
expected to put considerable pressure 
on Dr. Adenauer to fulfil the prospects 
of reunification that he held out in the 
past—and fulfil them quickly. 

On the other hand, from what we 
have seen of the Russian hand played at 
Geneva, and from recent statements 


made by Herr Grotewohl and Marshal 
Bulganin in East Germany, there is no 
indication that the Russians have in 
any way altered their basic policy of 
holding East Germany until West 
Germany severs herself from the West 
and makes herself an easy prey for the 
next “‘ step forward ” of Leninist stra- 
tegy. In their refusal to offer Dr. 
Adenauer at the Moscow talks any new 
hopes on German unity, the Soviet 
leaders have shown all too plainly that 
they are not thinking in terms of him, 
but of his successor—and still further 
ahead towards the Socialist or neutralist 
régime they hope will one day replace 
the Christian Democrats and _ the 
present Bonn Coalition. If, over the 
course of the next few years, they can 
with any measure of success hold up 
Dr. Adenauer to the West German 
people as the man who made reunifica- 
tion impossible, Dr. Adenauer’s suc- 
cessors in the C.D.U. may have an 
extremely difficult fight to stay in 
power. If they are replaced by some 
Social Democratic coalition there is little 
doubt that the affiliation with the West 
laboriously built up by Dr. Adenauer 
would be replaced by Biindnislosigkeit 
(literally: ‘‘ a freedom from alliances ’’) 
that in English sounds more like 
neutralization; neutralization offered 
to the Russians in exchange for dubious 
prospects of reunification. 
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GROWING POWER OF 
AMERICAN STOCKHOLDERS 


By DENYS SMITH 


economic controversy it is still 


P= the purposes of political and 
usual to speak of American busi- 


ness, or big business, as though it were 
a section of the population distinct 
from, if not in opposition to, other 
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sections, such as organized labour and 
consumers. But it is becoming to an 
increasing degree not a separate section 
of the population, but a cross-section. 
People are always complaining that 
American business is getting more and 
more concentrated, but neglect the 
equally important factor that business 
ownership is getting more and more 
dispersed. Statistics, moreover, do not 
support the “‘ growing corcentration ” 
theory. The number cf business units 
has increased by one-third in the past 
fifteen years. It has long ceased to be 
true that industrial disputes involve one 
owner or a handful of owners on the 
one side and a large labour force on the 
other. Many businesses are now owned 
by as many people as the business 
employs. Moreover, among the owners 
it is not unusual to find some of the 
employees. The chief difference be- 
tween the two sides is that the labour 
force is well organized and has created 
a psychological atmosphere in which 
extracting as much as possible from the 
business is considered thoroughly 
justified, while the ownership force is 
less well organized, and protecting 
stockholders, or seeing that they get 
more out of the business, is regarded 
as unjustified and to some extent even 
shameful. 

But there have been signs, particu- 
larly this past year, that the ownership 
force is becoming as conscious of its 
common identity and interests as its 
opposite number, the labour force. 
The first stage is for stockholders to 
take a genuine interest in the policies 
of the men who represent them, and 
not regard management as a remote 
and distant body, immune from the 
influence of its ‘“‘ constituents.” The 
stockholder who takes a_ personal 
interest in how his money is being 
managed, by turning up and heckling 
at stockholders’ meetings, has been 
rarer in America than in England. But 


now American investors, particularly 
the small ones, are going in droves to 
annual stockholders’ meetings.  In- 
dustrial managers are getting the same 
treatment as politicians have long 
received on the platform and in press 
conferences. There is a very active 
women’s organization known as 
Woman Shareholders in American 
Business Inc. (Women are said to own 
75 per cent. of the wealth in America.) 
Last May a General Electric stock- 
holder owning thirty shares (about 
£500) entered into a lively argument 
with the president of the company and 
the chairman of the board of directors 
over the management’s stock option 
plan for its executives. Some 3,300 
stockholders attended this meeting, 
which constitutes a record. At a meet- 
ing of the American Tel. and Tel. last 
April the President, Cleo Craig, was 
asked why there was no woman director. 
He inquired amiably if any woman 
would like to serve on the Board, but 
there were no offers. General Clay, 
who is now Board Chairman of Con- 
tinental Can, has not merely followed 
the trend ; he has gone ahead of it. 
He permitted the annual stockholders’ 
meeting to be televised. Continental 
Can is a firm which used to escape its 
shareholders by calling its annual meet- 
ing at a small town, Milbrook in the 
State of New York, to which there was 
only one train daily. 

But distance prevents most stock- 
holders from attending annual meetings 
in person. Even the record total of 
3,300 attending the General Electric 
meeting is but a small fraction of the 
firm’s 329,000 owners. So most share- 
holders become “‘ absentee voters” ; 
their vote is cast by proxy. Campaigns 
similar to political campaigns are con- 
ducted to secure proxies and a group 
of paid professionals, similar to party 
agents and workers, has arisen to 
solicit proxy votes. Proxy solicitors 
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have enjoyed a brisk business lately, 
particularly this year, owing to proxy 
fights in a score of large American 
companies. Last year, according to 
the American Institute of Management, 
rebellious stockholders forced proxy 
fights in twenty-seven large companies. 
In 1953 there were twenty-two. In 
1952 only eleven. The largest proxy 
soliciting organization, Georgeson & 
Co. of New York, which specializes in 
working for existing managements, 
maintains 100 full-time employees. 
Those seeking to oust the existing 
management employ a different firm. 
The battle for proxy votes can con- 
tinue right up to the stockholders’ 
meeting. Once a shareholder has 
signed a proxy he can change his mind, 
or have it changed, and sign another. 
It is the proxy with the most recent 
date on it which counts. Proxy agents 
do most of their work through the 
post, but sometimes they hunt down 
shareholders in person. Some even 
secure licences as private detectives to 
make their work easier. 

The wide dispersion of stock- 
ownership is only one factor in the 
growth of proxy firms’ activities. 
Another factor has been the appearance 
during the past two or three years of 
financial “ free-lances,”” who seek to 
capture control from the old manage- 
ments, not through buying up a 
majority of shares, but through winning 
the support of existing stockholders. 
They do, of course, acquire shares as 
well. Last year Robert Young won 
control of the New York Central Rail- 
road with the help of some wealthy 
Texan backers. The fight was watched 
throughout the country with as much 
interest as any political election and 
both sides spent millions of dollars on 
publicity. It was called “‘ the battle of 
the century.”” Some 2,200 New York 
Central shareholders went to Albany 
to see Robert Young’s final victory 
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over William White. (The Central had 
about 41,000 stockholders.) 

The proxy fight which attracted most 
attention this year was the attempt by 
Louis Wolfson, who now controls some 
thirty-two businesses, to capture con- 
trol of the Montgomery Ward mail 
order store of Chicago from Sewell 
Avery, who had managed it since 1931. 
Avery had pulled the store out of the 
hazards of the great depression, and in 
three years changed a three million 
sterling deficit into a three million ster- 
ling profit. He also gradually built up 
a 100 million sterling cash reserve. 
This was the focal point of Louis 
Wolfson’s attack. Avery, he com- 
plained, was so influenced by his 
memories of the great depression that 
he still thought in terms of a similar 
inevitable depression. The money he 
was holding back to guard against this 
improbable danger should be distri- 
buted to the 68,000 stockholders. But 
before launching its proxy campaign 
the Wolfson group began last summer 
to buy up quietly all the available Ward 
stock. Then a careless brokerage clerk 
used Wolfson’s name and the secret 
was out. The jump in the price of 
Ward stock showed that many investors 
believed Wolfson was a man who would 
look after their interests. But the 
Avery management now began cam- 
paigning initsturn. The line they took 
was that Wolfson was making a raid, 
not trying to take over the firm for its 
ultimate good. ‘“‘ He has smelled out 
money, and now he wants to spend it.” 
The eighty-one-year-old Avery gave the 
first press conference he had held for 
ten years. His chief associate toured 
fourteen cities. Wolfson personally 
visited the nine strongest stockholder 
centres. But the Wolfson effort failed. 
He had to win four of the nine director- 
ates, but won only three. He blamed 
his failure on “some big foreign 
holders,” who “ doublecrossed ”’ him 
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at the last moment. It was clear during 
the proxy campaign that there was 
serious uneasiness over the Avery 
policies, but a reluctance to trust the 
company to an unorthodox operator 
like Wolfson. After winning his fight, 
Avery resigned and the directors 
promptly named John Barr, forty- 
seven, who has been with the firm only 
one year less than Avery, to take his 
place. 

Wolfson’s activities have made many 
people dislike him intensely. One of 
his earlier acquisitions was the Washing- 
ton public transport system. When 
the operators struck this summer a 
group of Congressmen, egged on by 
the City’s only morning newspaper, 
forgot all about settling the strike in 
their eagerness to settle Wolfson. The 
travelling public, exhorted to cut off 
their collective nose to spite Wolfson’s 
face, were inconvenienced for many 
weeks in the heat of summer. But as 
they have no vote there was no channel 
through which they could allow their 
feelings to be known. Wolfson’s argu- 
ment was that his workers deserved a 
wage increase, but that his stockholders 
were also entitled to a fair return on 
their investment ; therefore the Public 
Utilities Commission should grant an 
increased fare and relieve the company 
of certain financial responsibilities such 
as snow clearance. Congress instead 
passed an Act to end the Wolfson 
franchise. 

Earlier in the year Wolfson declared : 
“I have a responsibility to see that 
stockholders get a fair return. Tl 
protect the shareholders within the 
limit of the law in spite of anything, 
including Congress and the Public 
Utilities Commission.” Quite apart 
from the rights and wrongs of the 
strike, that was a statement belonging 
to a new epoch, one in which the 
interests of owners as well as the 
organized workers were given attention. 
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The complaint is often made that 
the “‘ outsiders ” are interested only in 
“‘ milking ” the company they seek to 
control instead of wanting to do some- 
thing constructive to improve its posi- 
tion. But in either case the fault would 
appear to be that of the existing 
management. Outsiders could not 
expect to win control of a big cor- 
poration (short of buying up a majority 
of its stock) unless there was some 
dissatisfaction among the stockholders 
at management policies. Therefore the 
outsiders serve, even if unwittingly, a 
useful purpose by keeping managements 
on their toes; they can no longer 
count upon being “returned un- 
opposed.” At about the same time as 
the Wolfson-Avery proxy fight was 
attracting so much attention, Robert 
Young suggested that the Central Rail- 
road should reimburse him and his 
associates for the 357,000 sterling which 
they had spent to gain control last year. 
“What,” asked the Washington Post, ‘‘is 
to prevent a group of wealthy operators 
from recklessly spending huge sums of 
money to gain control of a corporation, 
if they are then to be reimbursed by the 
corporation and its stockholders. This 
possibility opens a new form of piracy.” 

Considerations such as these led to 
the inevitable Congressional investiga- 
tion. Barr and Wolfson were asked to 
appear before a Senate Sub-Committee. 
The Chairman, Senator Lehman, a 
former Democratic Governor of New 
York, said the investigation’s main pur- 
pose was to determine whether the 
interests of the investors and the public 
generally were adequately safeguarded 
in these fights for the control of large 
corporations. Both Barr and Wolfson 
advocated tightening Government regu- 
lations. ‘‘ Stockholders are entitled to 
protection against the sudden intrusion 
into the management of their company 
of hidden financial interests,” Barr said. 
He considered “ additional legislation 
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is needed to insure that stockholders 
will be apprised of all relevant facts in 
a proxy contest.” Wolfson said : 
‘** Proxy fights are wholesome because, 
similar to public elections, they focus 
attention on both management and 
those seeking to get control. I believe 
that contestants in a proxy contest 
should be compelled to describe all of 
their proxy solicitation activities.” He 
added that directors of corporations 
“should be aware of their obligation 
to pay shareholders as large dividends 
as they reasonably can.’ It is this 
philosophy which many investors, tired 


of being the forgotten men in the 
national economy, find so attractive. 
As business becomes more the affair 
of everybody, particularly the small 
investor, it is less likely to be regarded 
with distrust and suspicion. ‘“‘ Town 
meeting ” techniques are bound to be 
extended. Business leaders may well 
find that the experience they gain at 
their annual meetings is most valuable 
in enabling them to meet the chief 
requirement of successful business— 
knowing about people as well as about 
money and machines. 
Denys SMITH. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


N October, 1905, The National 
] toier celebrated the centenary of 

Trafalgar with an article by E. 
Hallam Moorhouse, entitled “* A Cent- 
ury’s Praise of Nelson.” Here is an 
extract : 


Tennyson’s tribute to the admiral is 
fine, but not entirely satisfactory, as it 
only comes by the way in his Ode on the 
Death of the Duke of Wellington. With 
the exception of that ‘‘ Ode,” the middle 
years of the nineteenth century saw 
nothing greatly said about Nelson. It 
is not till we come to the last decade or 
so of that century that anything in prose 
or poetry—excepting a certain splendid 
thing of George Meredith’s—appears 
worthy of the ‘‘ shaker of the Baltic and 
the Nile.” With the exception of 
Captain Mahan’s Life of Nelson a new 
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era dawned—the years had tested and 
sealed his fame, and the admiral at last 
stood forth in his true and unsurpassable 
greatness, the chief glory of England at 
sea. There is a new note of passion in 
the praise of Nelson—the generation 
that knew and served with the hero has 
totally passed away, but the torch was 
handed on, and, as the centenary of 
Trafalgar drew nearer, flamed into a 
most dazzling radiance. The supremacy 
of Nelson’s genius has never been more 
evident than to-day, when the keenest 
minds have set themselves to the study 
of his methods and tactics. Captain 
Mahan says, “‘ Thenceforward the name 
of Nelson is enrolled amongst those 
few presented to us by history, the 
simple mention of which suggests not 
merely a personality or a career, but a 
great force or a great era concrete in a 
single man, who is its standard-bearer 
before the nations.” 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
WHERE HONOUR IS DUE‘ 


By ERIC GILLETT 


- LFRED AUSTIN had the mis- 
Aczns to be made Poet Lau- 
reate after Tennyson by a 
cynical Prime Minister.” That was 
George Sampson’s considered opinion, 
and he added that from that moment 
people remembered only that Austin 
had been a journalist and forgot that 
he had ever been a poet, nor did his 
later feats do anything to change their 
belief. The strange, vain little man was, 
indeed, a journalist of some note, an 
ardent Conservative, who wrote 
** leaders ” for the Standard, and stood 
unsuccessfully for Taunton, and, on 
Disraeli’s advice, for Dewsbury. Con- 
servative Central Office asked him .to 
stand yet again but Austin had had 
enough. He replied in a voluble and 
discursive letter that “the House of 
Commons is doubtless an excellent 
sounding-board for the voice of per- 
sonal ambition—a first-rate arena for a 
gladiator whose tongue is his sword. 
But I look upon the gift of popular 
oratory with the gravest mistrust. It is 
in silence that all great deeds are done. 
Men of action found Empires, rhetori- 
cians destroy them.” 

It was in the spring of 1881 that 
Austin visited Disraeli in Curzon Street. 
The great man asked Austin if he did 
not think it strange “‘ that the Con- 
servative Party had no monthly Review, 
dedicated . . . to the discussion of sub- 
jects, not only political, but philoso- 
phical, literary, and social, in which the 
more intellectual portion of the public 
at present manifest a lively and con- 
tinuous interest.” 

Austin enthusiastically concurred and 
suggested that they should found such a 
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periodical. In his view it must not be 
confined within the bars of hard and 
fast dogma, and “equally without 
paying allegiance to any Party as a 
political organization, might present 
to the nation the various aspects of 
Conservative sentiment and opinion.” 
Beaconsfield agreed heartily, stipulating 
only with much emphasis, “* But, above 
all, no Programme.” And in the first 
issue of The National Review which 
appeared in March, 1883, Austin 
stressed the journal’s broad platform, 
but specifically limited the contributors 
to Conservatives. The joint founder 
was W. J. Courthope who became 
Austin’s assistant editor, and he must 
have needed one. In addition to his 
editorial work he was writing five 
** leaders” a week for the Standard, 
composing verses, and indulging in all 
the riding, lawn tennis, social life and 
political discussions that he wanted. 
Austin was certainly a liberal-minded 
Conservative and George Sampson’s 

* Alfred Austin: Victorian. By Norton B. 
Crowell. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 18s. 

Tudor Family Portrait. By Barbara Win- 
chester. Cape. 25s. 

Journey Down A Rainbow. By J. B. 
Priestley and Jacquetta Hawkes. Heinemann- 
Cresset. 18s. 

Isle of Cloves. 
Longmans. 18s. 

Below Scafell. By Dudley Hoys. 
berlege, O.U.P. 12s. 6d. 

The Whispering Gallery. By John Lehmann. 
Longmans. 2ls. 

Good Behaviour. 
Constable. 2ls. 

Style. By F. L. Lucas. Cassell. 18s. 

Jean Santeuil. By Marcel Proust. Trans- 
lated by Gerard Hopkins. Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson. 30s. 

The Return of Arthur. A Poem of the Future. 


By Martyn Skinner. Chapman and Hall. 
12s. 6d. 


By F. D. Ommanney. 


Cum- 


By Sir Harold Nicolson. 
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verdict on his appointment as Laureate 
is a fair one. Austin’s literary ability was 
small and no one has thought it neces- 
sary to write a book about him until 
this year when an American, Mr. 
Norton B. Crowell, has filled the gap 
with a sensible and readable biography, 
Alfred Austin: Victorian. A better title 
would have been “ Alfred Austin: Con- 
servative.” He was a very loyal and 
active one. 

The libraries of the great country 
houses and the shelves of the Public 
Record Office must be full of social 
and historical material which cries out 
for publication. One of the richest 
finds in Chancery Lane has just been 
made by Miss Barbara Winchester and 
she has embodied her discovery in the 
altogether delightful Tudor Family Por- 
trait. It provides a vivid picture of an 
ordinary, middle-class family, living 
their everyday lives in 16th century 
England and Calais. 

John Johnson was a merchant of the 
Staple, a decent, agreeable man. His 
wife Sabine, as her letters show, was 
lively, affectionate and impulsive. They 
lived at Glapthorn but John’s frequent 
absences on business took him to the 
Continent, and although he was a good 
correspondent he could never write 
often enough to satisfy his wife’s long- 
ing for news of him. His brother, 
Otwell, was in touch with some of the 
great men of his day. Among the most 
interesting letters in Tudor Family Por- 
trait are his eye-witness accounts of the 
execution of Catherine Howard and 
of the racking of Anne Askew. The 
books opens a window upon the home 
life and, to a lesser extent, the business 
methods of the time. 

Miss Winchester has introduced the 
letters into her admirable narrative 
with great tact and ingenuity. Its 
appeal is so lively that I forgot entirely 
that these letters were written by people 
who lived over four hundred years ago. 
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In fact they seem, as this book shows, 
much less remote than do some of our 
American contemporaries as seen by 
Mr. J. B. Priestley and his wife during 
their Journey Down a Rainbow. Both 
of them are adepts at catching and 
pinning down an impression and sketch- 
ing a personality in a few lines. 

With the idea of comparing ‘‘ some 
of the earliest men with some of the 
latest,’ the two authors set out for the 
American South-West in the autumn 
of last year. One has only to read 
Midnight on the Desert and A 
Land to know how remarkably well 
equipped they were for the two parts of 
their survey. Mr. Priestley changed 
trains at Kansas City and began to 
explore the amenities of Dallas and 
Houston, Texas. Mrs. Priestley went 
on to New Mexico to look at the Pue- 
blos and their ancient culture. On the 
way they wrote their impressions and 
exchanged letters. These brilliant pieces 
are fitted together to make an exciting 
book. The authors are in their best 
form. J.B.P. gives a devastating ac- 
count of the inauguration of a new 
television programme at Houston. J.H. 
conjures up the Navaho past with her 
remarkable description of the Shalako 
ceremonies at Zuni. Journey Down a 
Rainbow will take a very high place 
among contemporary books of travel 
and observation and the contrast be- 
tween the two writers’ approaches and 
view-points adds salt to a beautifully 
written book. 

Beautifully written, too, as one might 
expect from the author of South Lati- 
tude and The House in the Park, is Dr. 
F. D. Ommanney’s. new work, Isle of 
Cloves, a charming and most vivid 
account of his experiences in Zanzibar, 
with digressions on its history and 
customs. Dr. Ommanney is surely one 
of the most humane of contemporary 
travellers and he seems to have liked 
the local people as much as they, ob- 
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viously, liked him. Noting that Arab 
and Indian employers demand more 
work and, on the whole, pay lower 
wages than the European, but maintain 
a more intimate and personal relation- 
ship with their employees and servants, 
he gives this experience: 


I went one evening to an Indian house 
some way outside the town in order to 
“enjoy.” This delightful word, used in 
the intransitive like this, seems to be 
peculiar to Zanzibar and may mean any 
form of enjoyment you like to imagine. 
In this case, however, it meant playing 
poker, which I do not enjoy at all, 
and drinking inordinate quantities of 
brandy and water, the nastiest drink in 
the world. We sat on a balcony in a 
ramshackle bungalow surrounded by 
coconut trees and mysterious gloomy 
undergrowth. The houseboy sat cross- 
legged on the beaten earth. . . . From 
time to time my Indian host would pour 
him out a generous brandy and say, 
“There you are, you old scoundrel!” 
or something like it. The old servant 
would take his drink back to his place 
on the edge of the lighted circle and 
continue to sit with it, cross-legged on 
the ground, watching us, laughing when 
we laughed and occasionally joining in 
the conversation from a distance. In 
a European house such a manner 
towards the servant would be considered 
most unusual, and would probably not 
be understood by the servant and would 
therefore be unsuccessful. But I was 
told that in Indian and Arabian houses 
it is quite usual and perfectly under- 
stood. 


Dr. Ommanney was sent to Zanzibar 
by the Colonial Office to improve local 
methods of fishing but most of the book 
is about his life ashore, his visit to the 
island of Pemba and his unusual 
domestic arrangements. It is always 
graphic and at times very funny. 

The same epithets could be used for 
a delightful book about Eskdale. It is 
called Below Scafell and it is by Mr. 
Dudley Hoys whose name is unfamiliar 


to me. There are some agreeable 
drawings by Mr. Lynton Lamb. Mr. 
Hoys lives on a farm and he seems to 
know the district, its people, animals, 
weather and visitors uncannily well. 
He writes with great economy and 
precision and unless I am very much 
mistaken his book will be read and read 
again for many years to come. It ap- 
pears that it was written in reply to a 
question asked by a friend who came to 
Eskdale on a bleak March afternoon in 
the winter following a summer holiday 
spent in the Dolomites. Almost ap- 
palled, the visitor asked Mr. Hoys 
** But what on earth can you get out of 
a place like this?”’ Below Scafell is a 
most successful attempt to answer this 
question. It is full of the quiet sardonic 
humour of the local people, the ever- 
changing beauty of lonely places, the 
strange goings-on of visitors, the im- 
portance of sheep, the shows, the 
hound-trails, the Hunt. Best of all are 
the stories of the Cumberland folk. 
Below Scafell has a vintage quality. I 
know that I shall return to it often with 
renewed enjoyment. 

The first volume of Mr. John Leh- 
mann’s autobiography, The Whispering 
Gallery, takes the reader up to the 
beginning of the last war. It begins 
with the author’s Edwardian childhood 
in his father R. C. Lehmann’s riverside 
home. Rowing and literary celebrities 
abounded and the author’s sisters, 
Rosamund and Beatrix, were lively 
and sometimes mischievous com- 
panions. Eton and Cambridge follow 
and then Mr. Lehmann was _ lucky 
enough to find an opening with the 
Hogarth Press whére Virginia Woolf 
was a kindly mentor. Various well- 
known people make their appearance, 
including Christopher Isherwood and 
Stephen Spender. After six years in 
Vienna Mr. Lehmann returned to Lon- 
don and he tells very modestly the story 
of New Writing in which he worked 
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untiringly to bring to notice the work of 
young writers. All this is part of the 
literary history of the time and no one 
is better qualified to describe it than 
the author. Mr. Lehmann is an 
optimist and his is a cheerful story, 
unaffected and uninhibited. In The 
Whispering Gallery he has made an 
important contribution to the informa- 
tion available about the writers of his 
own generation. He will continue his 
autobiography in a second volume. 

I wonder if many contemporary 
readers emulate Sir Harold Nicolson’s 
admirable practice of marking the 
books they read and adding an index on 
the fly-leaf. In Sir Harold’s new book, 
Good Behaviour, a study of certain 
types of civility, he notes that in these 
indexes he always includes a special 
heading under the word “ Manners ” 
with the corresponding reference 
attached. From these notes made in 
many volumes Sir Harold has taken 
the material for his illuminating if 
slightly haphazard survey which is a 
tribute to his wide reading and con- 
siderable erudition. With his usual 
urbanity he discourses on subjects as 
far apart as Kasarka geese and Ameri- 
can helpfulness. He remembers the 
curious ceremony of the Selamlik when 
elderly members of the Turkish Cabinet 
attached themselves by straps to the 
Sultan’s victoria and trotted briskly 
beside it to a mosque two hundred 
yards away. He feels that this unsuit- 
able exercise carried subservience a 
little too far and might, indeed, have 
ended in severe heart attacks. The 
Chinese who were appreciably affected 
by the Analects of Confucius as late 
as the year 1912 also incur Sir Harold’s 
displeasure, and by any code of man- 
ners, oriental or occidental, he is surely 
right. He quotes the regulations en- 
joined on an ambassador when invited 
to a State banquet in his honour: 

The Ambassador, sitting down be- 


tween the principal dishes and the extra 
ones, takes the bowl of millet porridge 
in his left hand and the Grand Soup in 
his right and then goes down. The 
Prince declines to permit this, so the 
Ambassador faces west, sits down, and 
lays them on the western steps. Then, 
facing east, he replies consenting. Then, 
facing west, he sits, and taking them up, 
rises and strides up the steps two at a 
time, faces north, and replaces them. 


Even in Sir Harold’s early days, the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office at Vienna, 
the most ceremonial of all European 
courts, did not impose upon ambassa- 
dors so exacting a ritual. To him 
civilization is something more than 
social justice, something more than 
security, but also the enhancement of 
pleasure, the love of loveliness, the 
refinement of relationships, and the 
embellishment of life. Good Behaviour 
is a gallery of neatly presented and con- 
trasted types. It is not, perhaps, 
surprising that the English model does 
not suffer by comparison. 

Collecting in a book called Style 
some of his Cambridge lectures, that 
wise humanist and sensible critic 
Mr. F. L. Lucas discusses, with some 
of the easy grace of Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, various aspects of literary 
behaviour. Although the emphasis is 
very strongly on the reader’s “ enjoy- 
ment,” this seems to be necessary in 
an academic world where a girl under- 
graduate can say, with apparent sin- 
cerity, “‘ I don’t read to ‘ enjoy,’ I read 
to evaluate.” She was, of course, a 
victim of the so-called “ scientific ”’ 
approach to literature when overmuch 
analysis can banish appreciation. 

The school of appreciative critics has 
received a certain amount of castiga- 
tion from some of their immediate 
successors. It is a natural revolt and 
the pendulum will swing again in time. 
At the moment we seem to be at the 
mercy of the so-called expert, the 
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critic or professor who concentrates so 
intensely on his own small patch that 
he has difficulty in realizing that there 
is a vast and lovely landscape beyond 
his own fences. Knowing little about 
this tremendous prospect he may extol 
some poor little Christmas rose and 
refuse to notice the flame of the forest, 
the judas trees, and the blaring cannas 
outside. Mr. Lucas does achieve a 
sense of perspective and although he 
may be sickened by the perceptive but 
often distasteful criticism of, say, D. H. 
Lawrence, and therefore blind to its 
merits, he ranges over the whole field 
of literature in these excellent reprinted 
talks on such subjects as The Value of 
Style, The Foundation of Style—Char- 
acter, Courtesy to Readers, Good 
Humour and Gaiety, and other matters 
of importance to readers and writers. 
It was Napoleon who once remarked 
of a candidate for an appointment, 
** Has he written anything? Let me 
see his style,’ and the Emperor had 
something when he made this acute 
request. Difficulty for its own sake 
has been the refuge of solemn and 
woolly-minded personages all through 
the ages. There are plenty of them at 
work to-day and unfortunately some 
of them have wuffled their way on to 
the teaching staffs of schools and 
universities. They should read Mr. 
Lucas on “ Clarity ”’: 

The obscurity of pomp is, indeed, 
next neighbour to the obscurity of 
charlatanism, which has so long thrived, 
and no doubt will continue to thrive, 
on the human passion for being mysti- 
fied; as with the parish-beadle who was 
asked his opinion of a sermon: “I 
watna, sir, it was rather o’er-plain and 
simple for me. I like thae sermons bae 
that joombles the joodgement and 
confounds the _ sense.” Similarly 
Coleridge’s father delighted his flock 
with Biblical texts in Hebrew, ‘“‘ the 
authentic language of the Holy Ghost.” 
.. . We may recall, too, how a parish- 
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clerk applied to Cowper to write some 
verses for the Christmas bill of mortality, 
because the local bard, a monumental 
mason, “is a gentleman of so much 
reading, that the people of our town 
cannot understand him.” 


It was Quintillian who said that 
people think themselves geniuses if it 
takes a genius to understand them, and 
there has been a superfluity of versifiers 
in recent times who have not been 
able to communicate their meaning 
even to the few outstanding minds of 
our day. 

Mr. Lucas has his fears for the 
literary future. He hopes that we are 
not moving towards a world of swarm- 
ing new ant-heaps populated by highly 
mechanized barbarians, a new Dark 
Age, with technocrats in place of theolo- 
gians. Broadcasting and journalism 
are bound to make the new English 
more colloquial, and this need not be a 
bad thing. There will always be 
writers and critics who will aim at the 
highest forms of expression, and their 
talent for widespread appreciation will 
be just as generous as Mr. Lucas’s is 
in his lively, learned Style. 

I imagine that numerous readers 
both in France and Great Britain must 
have been disconcerted by the involved 
and elaborate style of Marcel Proust, 
just as others have been fascinated by 
the extent of his achievement in A la 
Récherche du Temps Perdu. Proust has 
been lucky in his English translators 
and there is no one living who could 
do better with the recently discovered 
manuscript, now published as Jean 
Santeuil, than Mr. Gerard Hopkins. 
Jean Santeuil, written at top speed, was 
never revised by its author. It was 
written during his parents’ lifetime and, 
as M. André Maurois remarks in his 
Preface, Proust had not yet found his 
true subject, which was later to give 
birth to the novel of novels—the pro- 
gress from Time Lost to Time Re- 
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gained. Proust could not write about 
things he had not experienced and about 
people he had not met. He was more 
of an inspired recorder and commen- 
tator than acreator. Mr. Hopkins, who 
so successfully brings the book to life 
in English, has been right to print a 
“Translator’s Note”. This warns the 
reader that Proust never revised this 
mass of manuscript for publication. 
There was no proof stage, and as Proust 
was the greatest “ proof addict ” in all 
literary history, an essential process has 
been omitted. 

The discovery of the material which 
is now Jean Santeuil was fortuitous. 
When M. Maurois was working on 
his book, The Quest for Proust, Madame 
Mante-Proust put at his disposal a great 
many of her uncle’s unpublished note- 
books. M. Bernard de Fallois in- 
formed M. Maurois that he was plan- 
ning a thesis on Proust and he was given 
access to the family records and also to 
‘several boxes of torn and detached 
pages,” which had been found in a 
wardrobe at the time of Proust’s death. 
No one thought they might contain 
anything in the nature of a consecutive 
narrative, but M. de Fallois found that 
he could piece together a complete 
novel. It was known that Proust had 
laid aside a novel on which he was 
working in 1900. It was thought that 
the MSS. contained only fragmentary 
and preliminary sketches for A la 
Récherche. In Jean Santeuil there are, 
indeed, many inconsistencies and Mr. 
Hopkins has left them as they stand. 
The book was written when Proust 
was groping his way to style and 
method. He had not yet mastered 
his elaborate technique. He was going 
through the kind of teething period that 
affected Charlotte Bronté when she 
wrote The Professor. Some years later 
she used some of the old material in the 
brilliantly successful Villette. 

Of the nine sections of Jean Santeuil 
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two contain material that the author 
was never to work on again, and the 
others are handled differently from the 
fuller realization achieved by the author 
in his masterpiece. I think that Jean 
Santeuil is not to be missed by any 
Proustian enthusiast. It has many 
beauties of its own as well as much that 
was omitted from the great novel of 
his maturity. I do not recommend it 
as an introduction to Proust because 
he was not fully master of his method 
when he wrote it. It would be difficult 
to praise too highly Mr. Gerard Hop- 
kin’s English version. He is the Gerald 
Moore of translators. 

The most spirited, rightly prejudiced, 
and critical of contemporary poets, Mr. 
Martyn Skinner, has returned to the 
charge with abounding vitality in The 
Return of Arthur. Mr. Skinner has 
imagined this traditional event taking 
place in the year c. A.D. 2,000. Re- 
marking that “‘ scanning human history, 
we’re stirred chiefly by that which hasn’t 
yet occurred,” Mr. Skinner lets us 
know his version of the best and worst. 
This is excellent entertainment in verse. 
Mr. Skinner is one of the greatest living 
experts with the flail. 

Eric GILLETT. 
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ARY CLARKE describes the aim 

of this book in her Foreword. She 
explains that she has attempted to trace 
its growth and development, and to pay 
tribute to those who have been respon- 
sible for establishing soundly a British 
School of Ballet. She says: “‘ I have used 
in the sub-title the word appreciation, 
because we sometimes forget, when we 
grumble about a performance, that in 
continuity, steadfastness of aim and quality 
of performance, the Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
has contributed more than any other 
Company to the pleasure of the London 
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ballet-going public.” To my mind this is 
an understatement, as it seems to-day that 
the Sadler’s Wells or Covent Garden 
Ballet, as a whole, is in a different class 
altogether from any other company in the 
world. 

Anatole France suggested that it was 
only necessary to read the twentieth page 
of a book to be reviewed, to judge the 
value of the work. But though page 
twenty is crammed with interest, Mary 
Clarke’s book is so enthralling that we 
can enjoy it to the end, with the certainty 
that we will read it again and again. 

One by one, the producers, dancers and 
artistes are presented in vivid colours, and 
the reader is able to follow their fortunes 
chronologically, and to experience with 
them their difficulties, joys, setbacks, 
triumphs, and bereavements, as _ they 
struggle along the uphill path—becoming 
so fascinated by the compelling narrative 
as to feel part of it. Her descriptions of 
the people involved are excellent, and when 
in long years to come they have vanished 
from view it will be possible to savour to 
the full the flavour of the remarkable 
personalities who figure in this great story. 

The fact of the War, and the violent 
circumstances resulting from that catas- 
trophe, are graphically expressed. Then 
the progress of the Ballet, the Covent 
Garden Opera Trust, the journeys to 
North America, and all that these things 
meant, are added to the picture with 
masterly strokes. It is agreeable to dream 
again of Pearl Argyle, Sophie Fédoro- 
vitch, and to think over all that Maynard 
Keynes achieved. One can see it all as the 
tale unfolds in well-arranged sections and 
good proportions, and it is most valuable 
to have the statistics and the finance of the 
enterprise so clearly presented. The 
photographs and playbills, hitherto un- 
published, are extremely interesting. 

The heroine of the book is Ninette de 
Valois. No praise is too high for her 
efforts for beauty along the years; and for 
her selfless courage, in spite of ill-health, 
to arrive at what has proved an immense 
bulwark in the world of art. As well as 
her aptitude for organization and her 
undoubted genius, her compassion is 
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unbounded, and dancers find her to be 
their best friend in adversity. 

Frederick Ashton, too, with his vision 
and his imagination, which at times reaches 
the sublime, is a very good producer and, 
though he rarely dances now in Ballet, he 
is a superb actor. His faith in English 
Ballet has been a tremendous strength to 
Sadler’s Wells. 

Mary Clarke surveys the romantic and 
brilliant career of Margot Fonteyn with 
delicacy, but is hard on Rowena Jackson, 
who, with Alexander Grant—one of the 
finest dancers in the present Company— 
comes from New Zealand. 

I do not agree that the most enduring 
element in Apparitions is Constant Lam- 
bert’s arrangement of Liszt. I believe, to 
use Mary Clarke’s own words, “ that the 
united talents of Frederick Ashton, 
Madame Karinska and Cecil Beaton gave 
this Ballet a luxurious beauty surpassing 
any other.” I am glad that she describes 
so movingly the unforgettable night when 
Margot Fonteyn made her reappearance 
after diphtheria in Apparitions, when the 
whole stage was covered with bunches of 
flowers, and most of the applauding 
audience were near tears. 

I deprecate certain extravagances of 
language quoted by her—such as “ serious 
as God, touchy as Hell ”’; “‘ Damned right”’ 
—as adding nothing in emphasis. I also 
regret “intermission” and “deadline,” 
and italics used when unnecessary, as 
when, for instance, the Company are 
described as all “‘ dancing together.”” But 
these are trivial faults. 

This is an admirable and delightful book; 
and such is its documentation, that it will 
surely be the classic work of reference for 
all time. 

AVA WAVERLEY. 
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AFRICAN JOURNEYS. By Fenner Brock- 
way, M.P. Gollancz. 13s. 6d. 
N Mr. Fenner Brockway’s first visit 
to Kenya, some 30,000 Africans gate- 
crashed an inter-racial tea-party (thirty 
whites, thirty blacks, thirty browns) given 
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Not only does M. Reynaud quote 
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by his host, the old Chief Koinange, who 
was obliged to strip his banana trees and 
to order five van-loads of bread from 
Nairobi to feed the multitude. On his 
second visit his companion, Mr. Leslie 
Hale, stepped sockless from the aircraft; 
later, a plane flew over the Koinange 
homestead and a pair of socks landed in 
the garden. In short, Messrs. Brockway 
and Hale have the knack of attracting 
publicity: they make news. They made 
news in Kenya by means of what their 
enemies describe as antics and their 
friends as spontaneity. Now Mr. Brock- 
way has written a light, entertaining, good- 
humoured account of his travels in Kenya, 
Uganda and the Sudan, with a postscript 
on Tunisia, which will, like his impulsive 
behaviour, nettle his foes and delight his 
colleagues. 

Unquestionably, Mr. Brockway’s heart 
is in the right place. He genuinely loves 
his fellow-men of whatever colour, creed 
or culture and passionately wants them to 
live in love, freedom and equality. He 
not only wants this to happen, as most 
men surely do, but believes that it can be 
brought about by political action. And 
he has the courage of his beliefs. It took 
courage to stay with a Kikuyu family 
shortly before the start of Mau Mau, 
courage to defy European opinion and 
glory in his association with the leaders of 
militant nationalism, courage to badger 
Governors and high officials. No one will 
question Mr. Brockway’s courage, or his 
warm-heartedness, or his sense of mission 
to redress wrongs. And if one questions 
his judgment, he might reply that to 
judge is not his métier; he could even 
quote divine authority. Yet he is, after 
all, a legislator, and his judgment is 
astonishingly naive. 

He believes Jomo Kenyatta, for instance, 
innocent of complicity in Mau Mau. He 
bases this belief entirely on his liking for 
Kenyatta and on Kenyatta’s apparent 
sincerity. He visited the independent 
schools, where Mau Mau first took root, 
and saw “only kindness: faces which 
glowed with smiles.”” He took the Kenya 
African Union, now known to have been 
the ‘‘front’’ for Mau Mau, at its face 
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value and accepted his passage-money 
from its funds. He writes: ‘‘ the official 
view is that the Mau Mau movement was 
initiated by Kenyatta at the very time 
when he was planning with me the de- 
velopment of the African movement on 
opposite lines. That is not easy to recon- 
cile.”’ 

It is not easy, certainly; but it has to be 
done. Mr. Brockway is not the only one 


who has stood amazed at the skill with 


which the Kikuyu have duped their 
friends. Since the emergency started, 
enough evidence has accumulated in the 
files of screening teams and the C.I.D. to 
prove a thousand times over the guilt of 
Kenyatta and his colleagues. It is in- 
genuous of Mr. Brockway simply to 
ignore this and to adopt an air of mild 
surprise that, at a time when both Euro- 
peans and loyal Africans were being mur- 
dered in most unpleasant ways, Europeans 
should have resented his arrival on a 
** fact-finding ’”? mission undertaken at the 
expense of a body so deeply implicated in 
Mau Mau. 

Few will disagree with his remarks about 
the evils of the social colour bar (“‘ con- 
tempt is even more devastating to co- 
existence than hatred’’); or about the 
need for breaking down the isolation be- 
tween the races, or about the land hunger 
of the Kikuyu, or argue with his general 
conclusion that ‘‘ we have destroyed the 
old African society without replacing it by 
any satisfying substitute.’ He was deeply 
impressed, as others have been, by the 
Gezira scheme in the Sudan and would 
like to see the same principles applied to 
unused land in the White Highlands. Un- 
fortunately the Royal Commission, of 
which the Gezira scheme’s ex-director, 
Mr. Arthur Gaitskell, was a member, was 
less confident about the practical chances 
of success. There should be African 
villages—this is now accepted policy— 
higher wages all round and schools shared 
by all races. And, of course, political re- 
forms to give Africans a greater share in 
the Government. It is less than generous 
of Mr. Brockway to make no mention of 
the Lyttelton reforms and the hopeful 
experiment of a multi-racial Council of 
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Ministers, and misleading of him to sug- 
gest, as he seems to, that an unlimited 
supply of able Africans trained in Western 
ways only awaits the summons to positions 
of authority. 

Mr. Brockway is an invincible optimist. 
Time, he thinks, will heal the animosities 
of Mau Mau. (One hopes so: but where 
is the evidence?) In Uganda he was 
“* disappointed ”’ to find a lack of harmony 
between Indians and Africans. The re- 
moval of a few misunderstandings about 
cotton ginneries, he seems to imply, will 
soon put this right. That age-old tensions 
between races. faiths, castes and nations 
are the fruit of seeds implanted deep in 
human character is a concept evidently 
strange to him. This gives to his reflec- 
tions an almost playful air of unreality. 
Mr. Brockway may be a fact-finder, but 
he is not a fact-facer. He needs to learn— 
or to admit, perhaps—that it is not only 
in Denmark that a man may smile and 
smile, and be a villain. 

ELSPETH HUXLEY. 
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THE STEPMOTHER. 
Cassell. 15s. 


R. C. Hutchinson. 


THAT UNCERTAIN FEELING. Kingsley 
Amis. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 
WAITING FOR THE MAHATMA. R. K. 


Narayan. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 
ROMAN WALL. Bryher. Collins. 10s. 6d. 
OLD AMSTERDAM. Brigid Knight. Hutch- 

inson. 12s. 6d. 


R. R. C. HUTCHINSON’S latest 

novel is the story of Catherine, a 
French Canadian employed in one of the 
International Commissions at Geneva,who 
on or over the verge of middle age, marries 
her chief, Lawrence Ashland. It is a cool 
marriage; Ashland is the inhibited type of 
Englishman, whose whole emotional capa- 
city has been exhausted by the death of his 
first wife and who has a difficult relation 
with his unsatisfactory son, Stephen. 
Through the long and careful build-up the 
reader perceives that a variant of the Hip- 
polytus situation is being created and that 
the influence of the first Mrs. Ashland 
upon her children has been less beneficent 
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than her many adoring friends suppose. 
Mr. Hutchinson tells his story with such 
superb skill that one wonders why the 
exploration of personal relationships does 
not move the reader to more than a super- 
ficial response. It may be because the story 
is told from Catherine’s standpoint and 
Catherine’s determined vicarious mater- 
nity is exasperating rather than endearing. 
Her behaviour with Stephen falls far short 
of the French realism which the author 
contrasts with English country conven- 
tionality. Surely in Quebec they read 
Racine? Still, as a story, well knit and well 
told, this is entertainment on a civilized 
level by an acknowledged master of what 
may be termed the Galsworthian novel. 
There is nothing civilized about the 
world described in That Uncertain Feeling 
and nothing Galsworthian about Mr. 
Kingsley Amis’s brusque, ironical writing. 
The story is told in the first person by John 
Lewis, assistant in the municipal library in 
a small Welsh town. He has a wife and 
two small children and their social life is 
determined by the baby-sitter. The sub- 
librarian’s job, which may soon be vacant, 
could put Lewis and his wife on a more 
secure financial basis and end some of the 
worries which have fretted their love. But 
Lewis is Nature’s no-man; his injured ego 
demands that he should be rude to impor- 
tant people, that he should decline to lobby 
in a town where almost everything goes by 
lobbying; that he should risk disaster by 
starting an affair with a woman whose only 
attraction for him is that she belongs to 
the richer set in the town and it amuses him 
to score off them. He is a shiftless, senti- 
mental inverted snob, with a grain of 
decency, and whether he is lying, drinking, 
wenching or deflating the pretensions of 
Welsh poets, he is uncomfortably alive. 
There are many extraordinarily funny 
scenes in this book and the debunking of 
the cultural pretensions of the Aberdarcy 
bourgeoise, is devastating. Since Caradoc 
Evans at least the Welsh have been extra- 
ordinarily smart at taking themselves 
apart, but the English reader need not feel 
any superiority. The only differences be- 
tween the Jaguar and cocktail cabinet set 
in Aberdarcy and in any English township 
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is that in the latter they wouldn’t even have 
any cultural pretensions. This is a comedy 
of no manners with tremendous drive and 
bite. 

Mr. Narayan is one of the most success- 
ful of literary ambassadors; it is impos- 
sible to read any of his delightful novels 
without feeling kindly towards his country- 
men. Anyone who does not already know 
Malgudi, the little town in southern India 
inhabited by Mr. Narayan’s characters, 
should make its acquaintance straight 
away. Waiting for the Mahatma is the 
story of the growing up of Sriram, an en- 
gagingly foolish young man who, partly to 
escape the domination of his grandmother, 
but chiefly because he has fallen in love 
with a beautiful girl zealot named Bharati, 
joins one of Gandhi’s ashrams. Sriram 
knows nothing about life in India outside 
the cosy little town of Malgudi, his initia- 
tion is both funny and moving. He is 
bored with painting “‘ Quit India” on 
walls and wonders how he can economize 
in labour; perhaps by “ omitting the tail 


of the Q”’? He painfully learns to spin 
Khadi, the cotton yarn worn by Gandhi’s 
followers, primarily to impress Bharati 
who has constituted herself his Guru, or 
teacher, which is not at all what Sriram 
desires. The constant injunction to keep 
his heart pure is very difficult to follow. 
When the temptation comes to astonish 
Bharati by some spectacular piece of ter- 
rorism, contrary to the Mahatma’s non- 
violence teaching, he cannot resist joining 
in. Sriram and Bharati are shown in com- 
pany with the Mahatma himself, the centre 
of their hero-worship. There can never, 
one feels, be a more convincing portrait of 
Gandhi and his tremendous personal hold 
upon his fellow-countrymen, and there can 
hardly be a more truthful and delicately 
balanced picture of India in those troubled 
days than is given in this book, so securely 
grounded in its understanding of time and 
place, so universal in the kindness and 
wisdom of its portrayal of youth. 

Bryher’s Roman Wall is, I think, a small 
masterpiece, better than The Fourteenth of 
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Novels 


October because clearer in outline and 
firmer in character drawing, though the 
total immersion in period and the effort- 
lessly beautiful writing is common to both. 
In a small outpost of the Roman empire in 
what is now Switzerland, time A.D. 265, 
Valerius the commander feels the pressure 
of the hordes of the Alemanni upon his 
small portion of the great bastion and 
wonders whether he will be able to retire 
in safety to his Italian farm. He does not 
dream of resisting, except perhaps in a 
sporadic action, because he knows that his 
station is doomed. Maybe sooner, maybe 
later, the barbarians will swarm in; the 
only question is when. His sister Julia is 
growing old in a premature widowhood 
which she tries to solace by musing upon 
the ancient Roman virtues, though she 
also knows that they are no more. The 
governor of the province, considering the 
situation beyond repair, keeps the people 
quiet with more and better spectacles. 
Demetrius, the Greek trader, hurries to 
dispose profitably of the merchandise he 
has brought before making his own escape 
to home and safety. Over them all is the 
brooding doom, it chills their love-making, 
their valour, even their avarice, it creeps 
into their philosophical discussions. Only 
Felix, the surly Christian slave, and the 
very young girl who loves Valerius, seem 
immune. We know, as they know, what is 
going to happen, but just how and when, 
and how it affects these half-dozen desti- 
nies is the writer’s secret; on the mere 
story level the book plays most dramati- 
cally with suspense. Every good historical 
novel is an illumination of some phase of 
thought and action which has helped to 
mould our world, but in this particular 
story there is a terrible immediacy. For is 
not civilization, everywhere, always, as 
Louis Bertrand once said, un il6t per- 
petuellement menacé par la barbarie? 

Old Amsterdam is one of those solid his- 
torical novels in which knowledge and 
craftsmanship are more in evidence than 
poetic imagination. This is not to deride 
the genus, still less this particular story, 
which deals through a complex and con- 
stantly moving plot with a period of Dutch 
history little known to English readers in 
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ABOUT NEWS LETTERS 


News letters are the oldest form of 
journalism. Hand-written news letters 
were in wide circulation during the reign 
of Elizabeth |, and, indeed, were impor- 
tant factors in politics long before that. 
Modern news letters are in wide use 
amongst advanced students of world 
affairs, large business houses, in Govern- 
ment and diplomatic circles, and at 
military colleges and universities. 
Britain’s leading news letters are sub- 
scribed to by over forty official agencies 
of the U.S. Government alone. Official 
agencies of every leading Government 
subscribe to them. 

The news letter is based on a special 
form of reporting. It is outspoken in its 
presentation. It publishes all the facts, 
theories and trends behind international 
policy. Privately circulated, neither 
accepting advertisements nor bothered 
by news-stall circulation problems, the 
20th century news letter is a private 
communication to its subscribers. 
Britain’s top circulation news letters are 
prepared and published by 
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World Science Review 30s. per annum. 


Do you take a news letter? If not, send 
for a free specimen copy. No respon- 
sible person can afford to be without one 
of the leading private news letters. If 
you do not take our services, then there 
are others. But a news letter is an 
essential service, without which one’s 
knowledge of world trends is not 
complete. 


To: The Editor, 
Alderbourne Manor, 
Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 
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|. Intelligence Digest 
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spite of the fact that England and Holland 
were in close and friendly relation at the 
time. It is concerned with the fortunes of 
the Van Breda family in the early 17th 
century, during the troubled times follow- 
ing the assassination of William of Orange 
when the Advocate, John of Oldebarne- 
veld, strove to keep the Dutch Republic on 
an even keel between the turbulent rabble 
in the towns and the intrigues, sometimes 
pro-French, of the Burgher aristocracy. 
The historical background of the novel, 
though completely understood and deftly 
used, is subordinated to the personal story 
of the Van Bredas, particularly of Pieter, a 
deformed cripple who rises to great wealth 
and power but who for all his political in- 
tegrity is guilty of jealousy and: spite to- 
wards his young and handsome nephew, 
Lourens. There are two highly romantic 
love stories and many exciting episodes. 
RuBy MILLAR. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


S The Nature of the Universe made 

clear, Mr. Fred Hoyle is not only an 
admirable astronomer, he is also able to 
expound his knowledge for the benefit of 
the layman. Frontiers of Astronomy 
(Heinemann, 25s.) is an attempt to 
describe the universe according to the 
discoveries which modern astronomy and 
the new science of atomic physics have 
built up in recent years. A fascinating 
book, which demands rather more from 
the general reader than its famous pre- 
decessor did. 


* * * 


Timothy John Evans was executed for 
the murder of his wife on March 9, 1950. 
Just over three years later J. R. Christie 
confessed to the crime. An investigation 
of the Evans trial is given in The Man 
On Your Conscience (Cassell, 12s. 6d.) by 
Michael Eddowes. 


* * * 


In 1903 the Hiemstra family left York- 
shire to found the Bear Colony in 
Saskatchewan. In Gully Farm (Dent, 18s.) 
Mary Hiemstra tells of their farming and 
pioneering experiment which has been 
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marked by its courage and loyalty. 

A Century of Writers, 1855-1955 (Chatto 
and Windus, 21s.), with an introduction 
by Oliver Warner, is a commemorative 
volume containing three novels and other 
stories, essays and poems published by 
the company in the course of their hundred 
years of existence. Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus have always been an honour to 
their profession and this admirably pro- 
duced book is a worthy tribute to the high 
standard of the writing they have always 
encouraged and published. 

* * * 


Monica Wichfeld (Arco, 12s. 6d.) died 
in a German prison in 1945. She had been 
condemned to death for her work against 
the Germans in Denmark, but she was 
reprieved (against her will). An Irish- 
woman, Monica Massy-Beresford married 


a young Danish diplomat, and her services - 


to the Danish Resistance were outstanding. 

The moving story of her work and suffer- 

ings has been told by her daughter and 

son-in-law, Varinka and Flemming Muus. 
* * * 


The latest of Mr. Christopher Fry’s 
translations, Tiger at the Gates (Methuen, 
8s. 6d.) by Jean Giraudoux, is enjoying a 
successful season in London now. It is 
one of the best of contemporary French 
plays and Mr. Fry has written an English 
version which is both strong and supple. 

* * * 


Among recent books on the Far East 
few are more knowledgeable and informa- 
tive than Mrs. Margueritte Harmon Bro’s 
Indonesia (Gollancz, 15s.). It is subtitled 
Land of Challenge. Mrs. Bro accompanied 
her husband to the East when he went out 
as cultural attaché to the U.S. Embassy in 
Jakarta and travelled widely from Sumatra 
to the Celebes. She writes sensibly and 
with some descriptive ability. 

* * * 


Air Vice-Marshal E. J. Kingston- 
McCloughry’s The Direction of War (Cape, 
16s.), described as a “critique of the 
Political Direction and High Command 
in War,” is an attempt to elucidate and 
answer fundamental problems facing states- 
men and commanders to-day. A thought- 
ful, stimulating survey. E. G. 
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MOTOR SHOW 
PROSPECTS 


By THE EARL OF CARDIGAN 


INCE the war theoretically ended ten 

years ago—or at least, European 
hostilities then ceased—it may appear 
strange to draw attention to the 1955 
Motor Show at Earls Court as being 
essentially a peace-time exhibition. It is 
only now, however, that post-war abnor- 
malities seem to have receded into the 
past. In England, one no longer has to 
consider, before ordering a car, how far 
down the waiting list one’s name will be. 
In other parts of the world, the efforts of 
our manufacturers to sell British cars are 
no longer invested with any novelty value. 
The world is now familiar with the post- 
war British car, and may be expected to 
assess its attractions in a cool, reflective 
spirit. 

Fortunately, there are many British 
firms whose success has been founded on 
giving the maximum value for money. 
This is conspicuously the case of cars 
sponsored by the Nuffield Organization, 
which is exhibiting one car of very recent 
introduction, namely the 2-6 litre Morris 
Isis. This is a six-cylinder model of 
generous size and (with 86 b.h.p. under 
the bonnet) a performance to match. 
Although the Saloon costs the unhappy 
British purchaser over £800, its basic 
price seems very reasonable at £565. 

The other Morris models are of course 


being continued, namely the Oxford, the 
Cowley and the Minor—the last-named 
being one of our notable export successes 
by reason of its extreme handiness and 
brisk performance. The four- and six- 
cylinder Wolseley cars likewise continue 
with little change. The M.G. Magnette 
provides a highly sporting performance 
with the economy proper to a 14 litre 
engine, while for those who appreciate a 
really fast car there is the Riley Pathfinder. 
This Riley is capable of 100 m.p.h. in 
saloon form, yet can be sold (when not 
subject to Purchase Tax) for as little as 
£875. 

The Austin Motor Co. will be showing 
at Earls Court its popular A-30 Seven, 
its A-40 Cambridge, which is now available 
also with the more powerful A-50 engine 
(1,500 c.c. as against 1,200), and the new 
A-90 Westminster which now replaces the 
lower-powered Hereford model. It is 
noteworthy that the Westminster, although 
superior in all respects to last year’s car 
which it was built to sypersede, and having 
the valuable optional feature of an over- 
drive gear, actually costs £50 less—a 
decided attraction to the shrewd buyer. 

For those who like speed, there is also 
the Austin Healey Hundred model with 
two-seater coachwork. It is worth remark- 
ing that the Hundred, which can be sold 
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for £750 in the absence of purchase tax, 
is not so called because 100 m.p.h. is its 
top speed. It can, in fact, exceed that 
figure by a wide margin, and so must 
easily be one of the fastest cars which 
visitors to Earls Court will be privileged 
to see. 

Colourful exhibits at this year’s Motor 
Show will be the several cars sponsored 
by the Rootes Group. Most of these will 
be painted in two harmonious colour 
shades, and upholstered in some cheerful 
hue. No doubt the best seller will be the 
new Hillman Minx, for this popular model 
will appear with a new engine of the 
overhead-valve type, and thus its road 
performance will be marked by an in- 
creased liveliness. 

The Humber Hawk and Super Snipe cars 
are being continued, with the addition of 
a very practical Estate Car model on the 


Hawk chassis. We may also count on 
seeing the latest Mark III Sunbeam—a 
sports car which has gained many recent 
competition successes. Finally, there are 
rumours that the Rootes Group will have 
something entirely new to show; but 
details of this surprise item have so far 
been withheld. 

The Standard Motor Co. is another 
which is planning a surprise, in the form 
of a new car to be announced in mid- 
October. On the last occasion when this 
firm produced a new model, it took the 
form of a light car which gained immediate 
success—and therefore a reasonable guess 
is that this year’s newcomer will be a car 
of medium size and power. It should be 
worth studying when it appears at Earls 
Court. 

The Rover Co. is continuing the practi- 
cal policy which it has followed since the 
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war, in building cars which are basically 
similar in size and coachwork styling, but 
with engines of three different sizes to 
suit those who desire a greater or lesser 
degree of economy, or who set a greater 
or lesser value on speed and performance. 
Hence the Rover “‘ 60,” the “75” and the 
“90,” the first-named with a four- 
cylinder engine and the other two with 
six-cylinder units of 2,230 and 2,638 c.c. 
respectively. 

The Land Rover, since its introduction, 
has of course become known to every 
countryman. Great interest will therefore 
be aroused by a new Station Wagon on a 
long-wheelbase Land Rover chassis. This 
will carry 8 to 10 persons with baggage, 
and with its four-wheel drive will be able 
to traverse any sort of country. It should 
have great export possibilities, notably 
for use in countries where the road system 
is not fully developed. 

Not much advance information is 
available as to the Vauxhall exhibits at 
Earls Court. It is known, however, that 
these successful cars will not be altered 
in any important respect, although a 
number of small improvements will be 
incorporated in 1956 models. 

Turning now to cars which are built for 
those who desire the acme of luxury and 
high performance, it is certain that enthu- 
siasts will be drawn towards the Bentley 
stand, where the new Continental Bentley 
will be on view. Increased power has 
been obtained from what was already a 
remarkable engine, and a fully automatic 
gearbox is a standard feature. 

The Bentley drop-head coupé with 
coachwork by Park Ward will surely be 
voted one of the Motor Show’s most 
handsome cars—although unfortunately 
the price will be somewhat beyond the 
means of most of us. Its basic cost is 
£4,775, to which a little matter of about 
£2,000 Purchase Tax is added where the 
intending purchaser is a British national. 
The Bentley ‘‘ S ” series cars are of course 
being continued, and two of these will 
be exhibited. 

The allied firm of Rolls-Royce will be 
showing a Silver Cloud model and a 
Silver Wraith, again with automatic gear- 
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boxes. These cars have similar engines, 
and the important difference between 
them is that the Wraith chassis is of more 
ample dimensions, both in length and 
width, and thus is able to accommodate 
limousine coachwork of the most luxurious 
sort. Rather naturally, when one con- 
siders the prices of complete cars, it is 
the Silver Cloud which is the more moder- 
ate—a four-door saloon on this chassis 
being available at a basic price of £3,385. 

Those whose interests lie in the direction 
of really fast motoring will find much to 
attract them in the two marques produced 
by David Brown, the Aston Martin and 
the Lagonda. The Aston Martin has had 
a great number of recent successes as a 
racing car; but two saloon models are to 
be shown. On the Lagonda stand there 
will be a stripped chassis, and enthusiasts 
will not fail to make a study of this. It 
is a chassis of highly original design, with 
all four wheels independently sprung, and 
it may provoke thought as to whether 
other manufacturers are on the right lines 
in concentrating so exclusively on the 
independent springing of their front wheels 
only. A Lagonda saloon and a coupé will 
also be shown, the coachwork in both 
cases being by Tickford Ltd. 

No less interesting in the sports car 
field will be the Bristol exhibit of a saloon 
and drop-head coupé on the notable 
“405” chassis. Space does not permit 
any detailed account of the mechanical 
features which render the Bristol an out- 
standing car; but those who are techni- 
cally minded should study the transmission 
which gives four forward speeds plus an 
overdrive gear in the region of 3} to 1. 
An ingenious and very pleasant refinement 
is that, whereas the other gears have 
synchromesh engagement, bottom gear 
incorporates a free-wheel—just what is 
needed for smoothness in traffic. Lock- 
heed hydraulic brakes provide a high 
factor of safety, and the saloon model 
sells at £2,390, plus the inevitable £1,000 
(approx.) of British Purchase Tax. 

The Jaguar cars are always deserving 
of study; for this enterprising firm has 
shown an extraordinary ability to produce 
very fast, attractive and well-finished 
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cars, and yet to-keep their prices down to a 
level which enables quite a large section 
of the public to buy them. Thus the 
well-known 34 litre saloon sells for little 
more than £1,600—which is quite remark- 
able when one reflects that more than 
40 per cent. of this sum goes straight into 
the maw of the Treasury. This year, a 
Mark VII model is offered with automatic 
transmission, at an extra cost in the 
region of £200. 

Undoubtedly one of the highlights of this 
year’s Motor Show will be the introduction 
of a new and smaller Jaguar, a six- 
cylinder car with a 2:4 litre engine. The 
basic price of the saloon model is less than 
£900, and even with P.T. it can be brought 
for no more (or only a tiresome 10d. 
more) than £1,269. To say that it will 
sell readily is one of the easier predictions. 

A car which attracted much attention 
at Earls Court last year was the Arm- 
strong Siddeley Sapphire, and this will be 
shown again in very much the same form. 
Several new features are, however, avail- 
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able: for instance, at an extra cost of about 
£75, one may have power-assisted steering. 
I am not informed as to whether, when 
the steering is power-assisted, a higher 
than-normal steering gear ratio is em- 
ployed; but if so, the system would be 
of great advantage. 

It is, in any event, a highly interesting 
new departure, for the Sapphire becomes 
the first British car to have its steering 
power-assisted. It is also the first car in 
the world to have power assistance for 
its steering which the driver can bring into 
action (by means of hydraulic mechanism) 
or disengage at will—thus varying thedegree 
of steering effort to suit either main-road 
or traffic conditions. 

I have often drawn attention to the 
number of interesting exhibits at Earls 
Court in the realm of motor accessories— 
and there will certainly be many stands 
worth visiting this year, other than those 
of the car manufacturers. In the realm of 
accessories, one thinks at once of Messrs. 
Smith of Cricklewood, who will be 
displaying not only everything imaginable 
for the instrument panel, but also radio 
sets, car heaters and hydraulic in-built 
jacks. Those who cannot afford a new 
car will find much help here in adding to 
the comfort and convenience of an old 
one. 

One of the great questions of the moment 
is whether the tubeless tyre will oust the 
conventional cover and tube—and much 
information on this and other matters may 
be had from Messrs. Dunlop on Stand 213. 
A new Dunlop tyre, designed to grip icy 
roads, may also be seen here: it is known, 
appropriately, as the Weathermaster. 

The re-introduction of a _ platinum- 
pointed sparking plug will be a feature of 
the K.L.G. exhibit: the practice was 
discontinued during the war for patriotic 
reasons. Motorists might well study this 
new plug; but there is a further reason 
for visiting the stands of those who make 
accessories and components. It will be 
found that the experts in attendance are 
invariably most courteous and helpful in 
discussing the individual’s motoring prob- 
lems, of whatever sort. 

CARDIGAN. 
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Look at the gleaming elegance of the graceful Super Snipe— 
feel the deep-seat luxury of the spacious interior with its impeccable finish— 
experience the blithe nonchalance with which the engine whispers at 90 
and you’ll know the exhilaration of perfect motoring . . 
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Financial 


MARKET REVIEW 


By LOMBARDO 


SPECIAL Correspondent’s article in 

last month’s issue, in which he put 
** Mr. Butler on Trial,’’ must have been read 
with great interest by investors who follow 
this Market Review every month. On look- 
ing back, it must have occurred to them that 
the behaviour of the Stock Markets re- 
flected the story of economic expansion, 
and the results of Mr. Butler’s policy, as 
outlined by A Special Correspondent. 
Readers will remember how often I have 
drawn attention to the way in which the 
market has paused, advanced.or receded, 
according to the uncertainties, the en- 
couragement or the warnings of Govern- 
ment spokesmen. ‘‘ The Market ”’ being 
the total of investors of all kinds, the lead 
given by the Government, which has in- 
formation available in Whitehall not avail- 
able to the ordinary investor, is bound to 
affect immediately the views of those who 
provide the capital for industry and com- 
merce. 

As trade and industrial output expanded, 
so the prospects of larger profits, followed 
probably by bigger dividends, increased. 
As market prices are based on dividends, 
or the calculations of future dividends, it 
was natural that reports of expansion and 
announcements of increased earnings 
should encourage investors to bid for the 
stocks of companies likely to share in the 
rising prosperity. Equally, when danger 
signals appear, the investor considers 
offering his holdings, or part of them, to 
others who might prefer to take an op- 
timistic view. The Chancellor, then, 
sways the market with his guidance, as the 
foreigner’s view of our national economic 
outlook can sway the position of sterling 
in the international money market. The 
sellers and buyers of stocks and shares act 
according to their individual assessments 
of these, and other, guides. 

What indicators have there been in the 
past few weeks? 


Early in September the Trade Union 
Congress met at Southport and their Chair- 
man, Mr. C. J. Geddes, made a balanced 
appeal for restraint in wage claims—an 
appeal powerfully supported later by the 
Chairman of the Trade Union Economic 
Committee, who made a few scathing 
remarks to the Left Wing about chasing 
tails being an occupation for kittens. 
There was, of course, a lot of talk about 
curbing profits and ending ‘‘ the dividend 
spree,’’ and in some quarters it was sug- 
gested that the Council’s victory over those 
who opposed wage restraint would be 
followed in the autumn by strong Socialist 
Parliamentary pressure to enact dividend 
restraint. The real significance of the 
Southport meeting, however, was the 
strength of the leaders’ victory over the 
Left Wing. Moreover, it was evident that 
their policy was based on careful study of 
economic trends, and that the dangers of 
inflation were realized by the Council. 

Early in September a further step in the 
“credit squeeze’? was announced. In- 
terest rates for the Public Works Loan 
Board were raised for the third time in less 
than two months to bring them into line 
with market rates. This was obviously 
intended as a curb on local authority 
borrowing and further emphasized the 
fact that the housing boom has been one 
of the major factors in the inflationary 
pressure. 

An important change of policy was 
announced by the Bank of England early 
in the month: the restrictions on blocked 
sterling securities were relaxed to a degree 
which, without giving details, meant that 
foreign investment in sterling securities 
was made easier. One of the important 
relaxations was the removal of the export 
ban on bearer securities. This announce- 
ment was regarded as a gesture of con- 
fidence in the position of sterling. The 
market reaction was a strengthening of the 


Yes, you leave the nail in and drive on. Roadside delays and wheel changing 
are virtually things of the past when you change to Dunlc; Tubeless. The 
nail can be extracted and the hole sealed when most convenient to you. 
Dunlop Tubeless give you more mileage, more confidence and less trouble 
because the risk of damage from impact or under-inffation is reduced, bursts 
are almost impossible, puncture delays eliminated, and ‘topping-up’ is 
needed far less frequently. They cost no more than the ordinary cover 
and tube and are available in most popular sizes to fit wheels 16” diameter 


and less (except wire type)—they can be remoulded too ! 
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Foreign Bond market, since the permission 
to export such securities made them more 
attractive to foreign buyers. 

Within a day or two of the official 
announcement of these relaxations on 
the movement of sterling, the August 
figures for Britain’s overseas trade were 


published, showing that total exports for: 


the month were the best this year, at £274-2 
‘ million. The adverse balance for July had 
been £107-8 million: the August figure 
was down to £68-2 million. The imports, 
however, were £342 million. Exports to 
North America were higher in the last 
three months than in any quarterly period 
in the last year and a half. 

It seemed that perhaps the situation 
was not as fundamentally bad as some had 
thought when the Chancellor announced 
his credit squeeze and the Stock Market 
reflected a mild return of optimism. 
Buyers were not numerous, however, and 
markets remained thin. 

In the middle of the month Mr. Butler 
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went away to attend the meeting of the 
International Monetary Fund in Istanbul, 
and discussions with his foreign colleagues 
prompted him to make some firm state- 
ments of policy. He made it clear, beyond 
possibility of confusion, that the Govern- 
ment had no intention of devaluing the 
pound, and that Britain would not con- 
template making sterling convertible until 
the British internal position had been put 
right and the balance of payments had 
improved. He considered the recent 
decline in Bank advances satisfactory, and 
believed the restrictions on Hire Purchase 
were having the desired effect. Physical 
control of imports was categorically re- 
jected as an instrument of policy. 

One of the most significant parts of Mr. 
Butler’s statement was a definite promise 
to reduce both Government and Local 
Authority expenditure. Subsequent en- 
quiries in Whitehall brought the suggestion 
that this would take the form of cuts in 
defence and housing, and a review of the 
capital expenditure plans of the national- 
ized industries. The inference was that 
the next stage of the Government’s anti- 
inflation programme was being developed. 

The statement and its implications 
caused no marked changes on the Stock 
Markets. Some special factors, such as 
the changes in commodity prices and the 
U.S. decision to cut oil imports, have 
caused price fluctuations in certain sec- 
tions, but the equity market in general has 
flagged and business has remained thin.. It 
is probably true to say that investors are 
accepting the thesis that, unforeseen dis- 
ruptions apart, it will be difficult for most 
companies to maintain the rate of expan- 
sion of business seen in the past two years, 
and that with increased costs and more 
competitive markets their profits will not 
reach the figures calculated recently by the 
optimists. The drift in share prices may 
therefore continue for some weeks, and 
institutional buying of gilts may lift them 
from the current low level while equities 
are neglected, until some fresh news 
justifies further activity in that market. 
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RECORD REVIEW 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


Orchestral 
OYD NEEL, conducting his own 
orchestra, follows up his splendid 
issue of Handel’s twelve Concerti Grossi, 
op. 6 (Decca LXT3041-3) with a recording 
of the six concertos of op. 3. These used 
to be known as the ‘‘ Oboe Concertos,” 
presumably to distinguish them from the 
later work for strings only, for the oboes 
are not unduly dominant in them. In 
general, the music is unfailingly tuneful and 
delightful ; and, since the set has been 
overshadowed by the Concerti Grossi of 
nearly twenty years later, it is good to have 
it now made available. The playing has 
both style and warmth (Decca LXT5020). 
The young Hungarian violinist, Johanna 
Martzy, with the R.I.A.S. Symphony 
Orchestra, Berlin, conducted by Ferenc 
Fricsay, gives a most beautiful performance 
of Dvorak’s Violin Concerto on D.G.G. 
DGM 18152. Her tone is especially lovely 
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in the eloquent playing of the long and 
rhapsodic slow movement ; and her gaiety 
in the last movement, together with a 
complete understanding of the rhythm, 
is most enlivening. Orchestral accompani- 
ment and recording are both very good. 

In September 1912, Sir Henry Wood 
made history by giving the first perform- 
ance in this country of Schoenberg’s Five 
Orchestral Pieces. Many of the audience 
hissed, others laughed, and among the 
critics Ernest Newman alone seems to 
have kept his head. He perceived that, 
chaotic as the pieces then sounded, their 
coherence would one day appear clear 
enough. And so, if one takes the trouble 
to study the music, it has turned out. The 
third number, “‘ The Changing Chord,” 
has been likened both to a sunrise over a 
lake and also to a dead moonscape! It 
is best to discard, as the composer did, 
programmatic ideas, and to regard the 
pieces as essays in orchestral colour, this 
one being a kind of music pointillism. 
Kubelik and the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra give an amazing performance 
of the work and the recording has a quite 
startling fidelity. On the reverse is Hinde- 
mith’s Symphonic Metamorphosis of 
Themes by Carl Maria Weber, pleasant 
and picturesque stuff to restore the 
listener to the everyday musical world. 
The recording is again extraordinarily 
realistic (H.M.V. ALP1251). 

The British Council have sponsored a 
recording of Racine Fricker’s Second 
Symphony, which is well played by the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
John Pritchard. This is a highly original 
and challenging work, and one well worth 
taking trouble over. The first and last 
movements are rondos, which is a help 
to the ear. Fricker’s music owes some- 
thing, harmonically, to Bartok and he 
also makes use of twelve-note technique, 
but his is a very individual voice and there 
are few young composers of our time 
more worth while watching (H.M.V. 
DLP1080). 

Also recommended: A _ superlatively 
excellent performance and recording of 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Scheherazade by 
Ansermet and the Paris Conservatory 
Orchestra (Decca LXT5082). 
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Chamber Music 


Bach’s celebrated visit to Frederick the 
Great, at Potsdam, in 1747, during which 
the King offered him a surprisingly good 
theme upon which to extemporize, resulted 
in the composer, after he had returned 
home, writing and presenting to the King 
the Musical Offering, from which the 
great six-part fugue (Ricercar) is the best- 
known piece. Bach left the choice of 
instruments, for the most part, to the 
performers, and Karl Miinchinger has 
made a simple and effective arrangement 
of the various pieces (a trio-sonata, canons, 
etc.), in which he conducts the Stuttgart 
Chamber Orchestra and from which he 
secures admirable playing. Here is some- 
thing to delight all lovers of Bach (Decca 
LXT5036). 

Campoli, well accompanied on the 
piano (why not the harpsichord?) by 
George Malcolm, enchants the ear in two 
of Tartini’s violin sonatas, the ‘‘ Devil’s 
Trill’ and ‘* Dido Forsaken.’’ Campoli’s 
technique is dazzling, but always sub- 
servient to the demands of musical expres- 
sion (Decca LX3137). 


Choral 


In a selection of Russian folk-songs and 
sacred music (including a Litany by 
Gretchaninov), Boris Christoff, with the 
Feodor Potorjinski Choir, gives us some 
of the finest singing I have heard since 
the great days of Chaliapin. In one of 
the folk-songs, ‘‘The lonely autumn 
night,” a most haunting melody, his soft 
singing is of the most exquisite quality 
(H.M.V. ALP1266). 


Opera 

Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte, with Schwarz- 
kopf, Merriman, Otto, Simoneau, Panerai, 
and Bruscantini, Karajan and the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra, is given a superb and 
finely recorded performance which I most 
warmly recommend. The solo singing is 
of the front rank, the ensembles perfect, 
and the set gives 100 per cent. of enjoy- 
ment (Columbia 33CX1262-4). 

Such high praise cannot be given to the 
performance (though well recorded) of 
Wagner’s Die Walkiire. The orchestral 


playing (Furtwangler and the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra) is superlatively 
good and excellent performances are given 
by Frantz (Wotan), Suthaus (Siegmund) 
and Frick (Hunding), and the ensemble 
of Valkyries is well balanced. But Médl 
(Briinnhilde) and Rysanek (Sieglinde), 
though generally good, are vocally uneven, 
Médl, in particular, showing signs of 
strain that one does not expect of a god- 
dess (H.M.V. ALP1257-61). 

The controversial and amazing Maria 
Callas has recorded a number of operatic 
arias, with Tullio Serafin and the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra, in which she gives 
us some of her best and most beautiful 
singing, with only a few disconcerting 
moments. One side is devoted to operatic 
fireworks (Una voce poco fa’—Ombra 
leggiera, etc.), the other, in which I prefer 
her, to cantabile numbers from Adrianna 
Lecouvrer, Andrea Chenier, La Wally, etc. 
(Columbia 33CX1231). 

ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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BESPOKE BOOTS & SHOES 


TOM HILL ( Knightsbridge) LTb. 
Established 187. 
Makers of High Class Boots, Shoes . Leggings for Riding, 
Polo, Hunting, Military, Court and Civilian use. 


26 Brompton Road, London, S.W.1. 
KEN. 8020 


BATH. 1 acre Land for sale. Eastern slopes. Views of Avon 
Valley. Hard tennis court if required. Or would sell part. 
Box No. 1 N.E., 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4 


SCHOOLS 


BOARDING SCHOOLS, TUTORS, DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE and SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge to parents stating age of pupil, 

approximate fee and district preferred. 
J. & J. PATON, Ltb. 
143 Cannon Street London, E.C.4 
Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’ s List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, South 
Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial training for women. 
og Register open to students throughout their 

reer. Early application for 1955/56 vacancies essential 
(MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 


Mrs. Nourse (née Bendixen), oA, Miss Turner, B.Sc., 

A.K.C., Miss M. £. Lang, B.A , Dipl. Educ. Staff of 
qualified tutors to women students. 

Laboratories. Prospectus on application. 
66 BAKER STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5802. 


DAVIES. LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 
Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
examinations. University Entrance and Scholarship. Ist 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


Rate for CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
is 1/6 a line with a minimum of 3 lines. 
A line averages 7 words. 
Telephone your instructions to: 
Holborn 5708 (Extn. 24). 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis courts. Golf. Riding. ’Phone: 888/90. 


CORNWALL. —Steepcot Private Hotel, Treknow. Lovely 
views, close Trebarwith Sands. Interior sprung, H. & C. 
Brochure. Tintagel 357. 


BARNSTAPLE. .—Imperial Hotel. Overlooking the River 
Taw. Touring centre for Exmoor and Devon. Garden. 
*Phone: 210011. 


BATILE, Sussex.—Beauport Park Hotel. A typical English 
country home in a perfect setting of 1,400 acres. All bed- 
rooms H. & C. and central heating, interior spring mattresses, 
private bathrooms. Licensed. Tel.: Baldslow 222. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian. ‘Phone: 72991 (10 lines). 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


DULVERTON, Somerset.—Woodcote Hotel, facing 
South, on fringe of Exmoor, excellent touring centre. 
Hunting, walking, own trout fishing. Central heating, log 
fires. Hot and cold water in all bedrooms. Garage. Club 
Licence. Open all the year round. ’Phone: 


AMBRIDGE.—Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points of 
interest. "Phone: 3030. 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Cocktail Bar; Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; 
Garage. Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


ASTBOURNE.—Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
ace tll Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
one 64 


XMOUTH.—Imperial Hotel. Facing south-west and 
overlooking the sea from its island site of 44 acres in the 
centre of the Esplanade. ’Phone 2296/8. 
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GUIDE 


GOLANT, near Fowey, Cornish Riviera—-Penquite House 
Hotel. Quiet comfort and excellent food in superbly 
situated country house. Boating. Fishing. 


HARROGATE.— Cairn Hydro Hotel. In 4 acres of 
grounds. Tennis courts. Full suite of Medical Baths. 
Private suites. ’Phone: 4005/8. 


AWKHURST, Kent.—Tudor Hall Hotel. First-class. 
Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. Ideal centre for Kentish 
Weald and East Sussex. Tel. 2312. Resident Proprietor. 


HIERSTMONCEUX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 
An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299. 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 40 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Man. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


[PSWICH.— Great White Horse Hotel. Made famous by 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. In the centre of the 
town. ’Phone: 3584. Telegrams: ‘* Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


YORKSHIRE DALES. Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 
Race-Horses Hotel: medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C., 
’*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


KILLARNEY (Ireland). 
International Hotel. Tel.: 16. 


AUNCESTON, Cornwall.— King’s Arms Hotel. For the 

summer months Easter to September 30th our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-0-0 per week. 


LANDUDNO.—Marine Hotel. Central position on 
Promenade, between Great and Little Orme. Touring 
centre for Snowdon country. ’Phone: 7447. 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 
Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
R.A.C. ’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘* Handotel.” 


minute 


Lesa Cou Barkston Gardens Hotel. One 
*Phone: Frobisher 


aa s Court Station. Moderate tariff. 


First-class London hotel 
Private suites. ’Phone 
** Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


LONDON— Brown’s Hotel. 
known throughout the world. 
Hyde Park 6020. Telegrams: 


LONDON.— Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


LONDON, S.W.1.—St. Ermin’s Hotel. 

In the quiet charm of Westminster. 200 rooms; 100 
bathrooms. Fully licensed and the very best cuisine. 
A. Gilles, Managing Director (late of Savoy Hotel and 
Grosvenor House, London). Tel. ABBey 7888. 


M ARLBOROUGH.—Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2. 


ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39, 


INEHEAD.—Beach Hotel. 
overlooking Minehead Bay. 
*Phone: 15. 


Close to the station and 
Excellent touring centre. 


XFORD.-—Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5. 


ENZANCE.— Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. Quiet 

restful hotel in unspoilt old-world Cornish fishing cove; 
excellent library; very comfortable chairs and beds; full sea 
view; garden to sea. Terms from 6 to 10 guineas according 
to season. Illustrated Brochure sent. ’Phone and ’Grams: 
Bryant, Mousehole 222. 


ROSS.— Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 2640. 


UTHIN.—Castle Hotcl. 
Ruthin Castle. 
49. 


Convenient for visitors to 
. & C. water in bedrooms. ‘Phone: 


ALISBURY.—White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 
the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 


“TEWKESBURY.- Royal Hop Pole Hotel. ’Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 

¢ 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington Hotel. Facing 
South and overlooking Common. Private Suites. 
*Phone: 20286/7 


Finest position 


WINDERMERE. Old England Hotel. 
Facing south-west. 


with lawns running down to Lake. 


Open throughout year. ’Phone 49. 


Nearly 200 years ago James Watt’s 
kettle changed the course of industrial 
history. Now, into the second half of the 
twentieth century, comes a far greater 
development—the age of nuclear energy. 

The Geneva Conference has shown 
that Britain leads the world in develop- 
ing this new source of power—is ready 
now to take its place in the design and 
construction of complete atomic power 
stations not only for this country but for 
markets throughout the world. And in 
the forefront of this great development 
stands the G.E.C., leaders in electrical 
progress. 

With a background of manufacturing 
experience covering over half a century 
of electrical power and generation, the 
G.E.C. has vast resources in scientific 
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An artist’s impression of a G.E.C. atomic power station of the full 
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ATOMIC POWER FOR PEACE 


and engineering knowledge to contribute 
to the development of this new source 
of power. 

The G.E.C. has a staff of engineers, 
physicists, metallurgists, chemists and 
allied technicians, unrivalled in the in- 
dustrial world, devoting their energies 
exclusively to solving the many problems 
associated with atomic power station 
construction. They have been, from the 
outset, closely associated with atomic 
developments and the supply of equip- 
ment for Britain’s atomic factories. 

At this moment they are busy on the 
design of nuclear reactors and other spe- 
cialised equipment. And in addition, all 
the power station generating plant, 
transformers and switchgear, all the 
electronic components, instrumentation 


equipment and supervisory control 
tems, and even the underground ca 
and overhead lines that will carry po 
from the stations to the factories, off 
and homes of the nation, will be m 
within the G.E.C. family of works 
companies, 
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